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INTRODUCTION—TO THE STORY 
AND TO THE MAN 


Great men need not that we praise them; 
the need is ours that we know them.? 
A. C. McCGIFFERT 


HIS IS THE sToRY of the pastoral ministry of Richard 
Deane in the little village of Kidderminster, in the 
County of Worcester, England. It is written because we 
believe that the above quotation contains an important 
truth: great men do not need our praise, but we do need 
a knowledge of them. Richard Baxter was a great man; 
he was a man. worth knowing because of the quality and 
nature of his own personality and character. He was also 
a great pastor. It is especially valuable for anyone who 
is interested in the pastoral ministry to know of his out- 
standing career as a pastor. There is no greater help for 
those who are attempting significant and difficult tasks 
than a knowledge of that which others have done who 
have faced these. same tasks—their methods and proce- 
dures, their successes and failures, their triumphs and 
their disappointments. For this reason, we tell the story 
of Richard Baxter and his ministry at Kidderminster, 
for that which it has to offer the modern pastor. The 
career of no other pastor has more of inspiration and, 


1 Martin Luther, The Man and His Work, copyright, 1919, by the 
Century Co., p. 3. 
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also, of practical value than his. Yet he is not well-known 
and his story has been largely forgotten. 

It is true that he has been referred to as one of the 
“best known of the Puritan preachers,” ? and one of 
“the three great theologians of English Puritanism,” ° 
while one author went so far as to speak of him as “the 
greatest single name in the history of English Puritan- 
ism,’ * but these, if not exceptions, certainly are not 
representative of a common knowledge or appreciation. 
A survey of several different volumes of church history 
revealed the fact that very rarely do they even mention 
his name. An inquiry of several ministers—men who 
were well trained in some of our best seminaries, repre- 
senting a cross-section of Protestant denominations—re- 
vealed that only in very few cases were the facts of his 
career known at all. The majority knew nothing of his 
work. 

It is a story that needs to be recovered. It needs to be 
recovered not only because it is of interest but also be- 
cause it has so much bearing upon and is such a con- 
tribution to the work of the pastor today. A major em- 
phasis of the work of the minister in recent years has 
been in the field of pastoral counseling and pastoral care. 
It is our firm conviction that this is an emphasis that 
needs to be made and that it should not only be con- 
tinued but should be increasingly stressed. A knowledge 
of what others have done provides both perspective and 
inspiration for this emphasis. 


2 Pattison, History of Christian Preaching, p. 190. American Baptist 
Publ. Society, 1909. 

3 Tulloch, English Puritanism and Its Leaders. William Blackwood & 
Sons, 1861. 

4Dargan, History of Preaching, Vol. II, p. 171. Doubleday and Co, 
_ Publisher. Used by permission of Harper and Brothers. 1912. 
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The story of Richard Baxter at Kidderminster is a|~ 
record of one of the greatest efforts in the pastoral min-| 
istry ever made in the history of the church. The usual! 
histories of the church refer to the great controversies, 
the political and ecclesiastical conflicts, the great preach- 
ers and the profound thinkers, while their references to 
pastoral work are made incidentally if they are made at 
all. When we speak of a man’s success we usually think 
in terms of the size of his church, the success of his 
preaching, or some position that he held, seldom in 
terms of his work with individuals. This is the story of 
one who triumphed in such work, in pastoral work, in 
work with individuals. There are others whose careers 
are more dramatic and exciting; there are many who 
were more eloquent in the pulpit; there are many who 
had a wider influence on the thinking of their day and 
left a deeper imprint upon the thought of future genera- 
tions—we know of no one who was more faithful as a\ 
pastor or who demonstrated more clearly the possibilities 
of pastoral efforts or who showed what a devoted pastor { 
can do than did Richard Baxter in the little town of 
Kidderminster, Worcestershire, England. 

Frederick J. Powicke, in the most recent of the lives 
of Baxter, said, “Nor can I help setting down the con-| 
viction that in Baxter the Pastor—which includes; 


{ 


preacher—a modern pastor may still find the richest\ 
possible incentive to all that is best and highest in his\ 
vocation, whatever may be the width of his difference! 
from Baxter the Theologian.” > With this we would 
heartily agree. It is for this reason that we tell the story. 
Certainly we would not agree with all of Baxter’s theol- 
ogy. Some of his thoughts on predestination and infant 


5 Powicke, A Life of the Reverend Richard Baxter, Jonathan Cape, 
pie: 
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damnation are not only outmoded but almost abhorrent — 
to the modern mind. His theology was the theology of 
his day and, like many people even yet, he proved to be 
bigger than his theology. 

Nor do we present him as perfect or as a paragon of 
virtue. Baxter himself would be the first to contradict 
such a characterization. He was his own worst critic and 
was well aware of many of his faults and (an uncommon 
virtue) was willing to admit his own errors and mistakes 
when he saw them. We wish he had not been so harsh in 
some of his judgments, so intolerant in some of his atti- 
tudes, so narrow in some of his views. He found it dif- 
ficult to be appreciative and understanding in dealing 
with some groups and with some individuals. He failed 
to appreciate such men as Fox and Cromwell. It is to 
Cromwell’s credit that he did not silence Baxter alto- 
gether, for Baxter gave him ample justification and 
Cromwell could have done so, had he wished. 

In looking back over his career we might wish he had 
given less time to controversy. He, himself, later re- 
gretted many of these controversies and the harshness of 
his words and the spirit with which he used them at 
times. Many of these attitudes were modified and soft- 
ened. Even so, as one biographer states, his controver- 
sies, while not revealing him at his best, do not reveal 
much to his discredit. Again he must be seen as a true 
child of his day. It was a part of the temper of the times. 
Had he lived in England or America in the twentieth 
century, many of these characteristics would undoubt- 
edly have been decidedly changed. ‘That he was occa- 
sionally fretful or impatient will not be seen as surprising 
when, in a later chapter, we discuss the state of his 
health and the persecution he was called upon to en- 
dure. He lived a long life of tension, struggle and hard- 
ship. 
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While we shall deal primarily with his pastoral work, 
this in no sense implies that it was all he did or that it 
was his only interest. He was a man with an amazingly 
wide range of interests and activities. He was both in- 
terested in and involved in all the political and religious 
events of the tumultuous time in which he lived, as his 
Autobiography well shows. He was very much interested 
in the matter of church worship, anxious for the im- 
provement of congregational music and even wrote a 
liturgy of his own. He was deeply concerned about the 
church as a whole, the unity of the church being one of . 
his major considerations. His thoughts were not con- 
fined to Kidderminster or to England but included all 
the world. It is true that he had to grow into such a con- 


ception, but he was one of the early advocates of mis-’ 


sions; he was one of the most active in providing support 
for Eliot, the apostle to the American Indians, and he 
carried on an extensive correspondence with him. 

The most extensive of all his efforts was his work as 
an author. Orme, in his two-volume Life of Baxter, 
devotes the entire second volume to an evaluation of his 
writings. He groups them under twelve headings: (1) 
Works on the Evidences of Religion, (2) Doctrinal 
Works, (3) Works on Conversion, (4) Works on Chris- 
tian Experience, (5) Works on Christian Ethics, (6) 
Works on Catholic Communion, (7) Works on Noncon- 
formity, (8) Works on Popery, (9) Works on Anti- 
nomianism, (10) Works on Baptism, Quakerism and 
Millenarianism, (11) Political and Historical Works, — 
(12) Devotional Works. In addition, he published one 
volume of poetry. The amazing thing is that in the light 
of all this he was able to do any pastoral work at all. 

The life of Baxter can be divided into three distinct 
periods: the period before he went to Kidderminster, 
the period of his ministry at Kidderminster, and the pe- 
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riod of his life after he was forced to leave Kidder- 
minster. This is no attempt to write a complete biogra- 
phy. It is the story of one period of his life, his ministry 
at Kidderminster, with the major emphasis on one 
phase of that period—his pastoral ministry. This is an 
emphasis that has been sadly neglected in the earlier 
biographies of his career. They give their major atten- 
tion to his relation to public affairs and events. Although 
Baxter participated in all these other activities, he 
thought of himself primarily as a pastor and regarded his 
ministry at Kidderminster as the chief work of his life. 
He said that here were given “the chiefest of my La- 
bours, and yielded me the greatest Fruits of comfort.” 
Here can be found most of inspiration and value. ‘This, 
then, is a case-study in pastoral work. In a later chapter 
we shall attempt to relate the findings of this case-study 
to the work of the modern pastor. _ 


Baxter was a man of impressive appearance. As a 
young man he was handsome. His figure was tall and 
slender, although in later years it was slightly stooped. 
He had the long tapering fingers of an artist. He had a 
high forehead, a high Roman nose, lean cheeks, thin 
lips and a short pointed beard. Most descriptions of his 
appearance refer to his eyes as “piercing” or “‘sincere”’ 
usually with a touch of sadness in them, although they 
are also described as “inclining to smile.” Most of the 
portraits picture him with a grave or sad countenance, 
showing evidences of the sickness and pain that troubled 
him all his life. 

The wretched condition of his health was an in- 
fluential factor in his decision to enter the ministry. Be- 
lieving that his time on earth was limited, and feeling 
that he had the ability to teach and preach, he deter- 
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mined to use what time he had to save what souls he 
could. This was the one predominant passion of his life 
—to save souls, both others’ and his own. All the ac- 
tivities of his life centered around this one all-consum- 
ing purpose. Throughout all his eventful life, his suc- 
cesses and failures, his trials and vicissitudes, it never 
left him. 

His was a complex personality, full of many contradic- 
tions. A strict Puritan and an ascetic by nature, he was 
not without a sense of humor and, in spite of some of 
the extreme expressions of his theology, his religion was 
wholesome in its influence. True religion, he main- 
tained, consists of “obedience,” “love” and “joy.” His 
Own spirit was bright and buoyant and he advised those 
who sought peace of mind and spirit to associate with 
the “more cheerful sort of the Godly.” * He subjected 
himself to the most rigid discipline of body, mind and 
spirit. When he was able, he exercised vigorously for 
two hours out-of-doors every day to keep his body in as 
good health as possible. Driven by a great compulsion, 
he was an indefatigable worker. He prided himself that 
he worked harder than the laborers of the village. Con- 
fident in the firm conviction that his work was the most 
important work in the world, he spared no pains and 
slighted no effort and let no personal pleasure or com- 
fort, no suffering or weakness keep him from it. We 
sense this deep compulsion in such quotations from him 
as this, “Preaching, and all other labours have utterly 
overthrown my health, . . . yet though I am day and 
night full of pain, study I must, I must visit the sick, 
instruct the ignorant, resolve the doubting, comfort the 
dejected and disquieted soul, admonish the scandalous 


6 From Autobiography of Richard Baxter, 1931. Everyman’s Library. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., New York. J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd. London. 
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and relapsed. As far as I am able, these must be 
done sn" 

By nature he was a scholar and he loved the scholar’s 
life. His study was the place he liked the most for it was 
filled with the books that he loved so much. Books, 
Powicke says, were the one luxury which he counted a 
necessity; they lined the walls of his study, covered the 
table, overflowed onto the chairs and the floor. His love 
of books was a very deep one, for he felt that they had 
often been of greater benefit to him than had ministers 
in the struggle of his own soul and the growth and de- 
velopment of his own religious experience. One of the 
greatest regrets of his life was that he had so little time 
to study, but the extent of quotations from literally 
thousands of different volumes which are found in his 
own writings would indicate that he had used what time 
he had and had used it well. When he found time to 
read them all is still a mystery, but he must have disci- 
plined himself in this respect as he did in others and 
used the odd moments that others waste. 

He exemplified such common virtues as humility, 
integrity and courage. He possessed what Dr. Fosdick 
has called an “‘unconsenting conscience,” and neither 
reward nor ridicule, imprisonment nor death could 
make him violate its demands. He was described as “the 
most fearless preacher in all England when the call 
came to him from God, as he believed, to set forth the 
right or expose and denounce the wrong, whether the 
people concerned were his own parishioners, or his 
brother-ministers, or the Judges of an Assize Court, or 
the nobles and rich men of a county, or the Lord Mayor 
and Aldermen of London, or Cromwell in Westminster 


7 Quoted in Powicke, p. 286. (Italics mine). 
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Abbey, or Charles II in Whitehall.” * Another said of 
him, ‘‘His was a soul that could neither be bribed nor | 
intimidated. He had no respect of persons and was fear- | 
less before the face of man.” *® He actually did face 
Cromwell at the height of his power and told him his 
objections to his policies and rule. 

His courage was matched by his generosity. He gave 
away large portions of his income from his salary and 
his books. He supported four young men in the Univer-, 
sity who had grown up during his pastorate and had en- 
tered the ministry under his influence. Although they 
varied in the response they showed, he felt they had 
promise and he wanted to give them the chance he had 
never had. During all his years at Kidderminster he 
never occupied the vicarage, although it was rightfully 
his by act of Parliament. Rather, he permitted the old 
incompetent vicar, whose place he had taken, to re- 
main in the vicarage to the end of his days without 
molestation. 

Although at times he was quickly offended, he was 
also quick to forgive and actually lived by the scriptural 
injunction to “do good to those who despitefully use 
you.” An informer by the name of Keting, who had’ 
been instrumental in prosecuting Baxter, was put in 
jail for debt. He appealed to Baxter for help and re- 
ceived it. Later, we are glad to note, the man asked for 
forgiveness. Baxter once said, “I bear no ill will to any- 
one on earth, nor do I know any man that is an enemy to 
me, except in general, in reference to National or Reli- 
gious disagreements.” 1° There might have been some 
who would have considered themselves his enemies but 


8 Powicke, p. 279. 
9 J. M. Lloyd-Thomas in Introduction to Aiea bia ab Dy p- XViii. 
10 Powicke, p. 222. 
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this was actually an expression of Baxter’s own feeling, 
for he was apparently always ready to help even those 
who might have done him wrong. 

Baxter genuinely liked people. His Autobiography 
is filled with lists of his many friends. Among his closest 
friends were the other preachers of his area and the 
people of his own parish. The happiest memories of his 
own life were of the people of his own church and his 
one desire was to serve them. He received but eighty to 
ninety pounds a year and rent for a few rooms in the 
upstairs of another man’s house, when he could have re- 
ceived five hundred pounds elsewhere. Later, when he 
was offered a bishopric, he refused because he felt that 
it was offered partially as a bribe and because, he said, 
his one desire was to return to Kidderminster, if only as 
a reader’s curate. He admitted that there were some who 
could not understand such a desire or such a request. 


>> CHAPTER II & 


THE TIME AND SCENE 
OF HIS LABORS ¥ 


In the year 1653, when all sacred things through- 
out the nation were either demolished or pro- 
faned, Sir Robert Shirley Baronet founded this 
church, whose singular praise it is to have done 
the best things in the worst times and hoped 
them in the most calamitous.? 

Memorial Tablet in an English 

Church in Leicestershire 


HE ABOVE STATEMENT might have been written of 
Richard Baxter. Even the date coincides. In order to 
understand and appreciate anyone, we must understand 
something of the time and setting in which he lived and 
worked. Richard Baxter lived in a day of great men and 
significant events. His contemporaries were John Mil- 
ton, John Bunyan, George Fox in religion; Oliver Crom- 
well and William Penn in government; and Hobbes, 
Newton and Locke in the realm of science and thought 
—to mention but a few. ‘ 
The year before he was born there began in central 
Europe what later came to be known as the Thirty 
Years’ War. When he was five years old*the Mayflower 
arrived at Plymouth, the same year that Francis Bacon * 
published his Novum Organum. When he was eleven, 
the Dutch founded New Amsterdam on Manhattan 
Island. When he was seventeen, Gustavus Adolphus lost 
his life in the battle at Lutzen. When he was eighteen, 
Galileo was examined by the papal tribunal for heresy. 


1 Quoted in Walter Cavert: Remember Now, Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press. 1944); p.. 205. 
1] 
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When he was twenty-two, Descartes published his Dis- 
course of Method and Rubens and Rembrandt were do- 
ing some of their most significant painting. When he 
was thirty, Cromwell defeated Charles I at Naseby, and 
three years later the Peace of Westphalia closed the last 
period of the Thirty Years’ War. When he was thirty- 
eight, Cromwell took the title of Lord Protector of the 
Commonwealth. When he was forty-five, the English 
monarchy was re-established under Charles II. When he 
was fifty, Spinoza completed his Ethics. When he was 
fifty-two, Milton published Paradise Lost. When he was 
sixty-three, Bunyan published Pilgrim’s Progress. When 
he was seventy-five, the year before he died, John Locke 
_ published his Essay on Human Understanding. In a 
century of such significant events and such outstanding 
personalities what one man did in a little town of four 
thousand might seem relatively unimportant, but to the — 
people in that town what he did was of greater signifi- 
cance than these events listed above, and, in terms of 
what it can mean for the tremendously important work 
of the pastoral ministry of the church today, what he did 
in that town will be seen to have deep and aaliee 
significance. , 
Baxter lived and ministered in a time of ree 
and political turmoil and confusion. The religious strug- 
gles on the continent. soon found expression in England, 
creating a period of strife, chaos and uncertainty in the 
midst of crowded and rapidly shifting scenes and events. 
During the fourteen years that Baxter was at Kidder- 
minster, there occurred the King’s trial and death, the 
war with Ireland, the triumph of Cromwell, his con- 
quests and victories, his death and the subsequent con- 
fusion that followed. All these conditions affected Baxter 
deeply. He wrote in his Autobiography that while he 
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pursued his regular activities and studies he “grieved for 
the calamitous conditions of the land.” ? 

Any time of war is a time of tragedy, not only be- 
cause of the casualties on the battlefield, as tragic as these 
are, but also because of the attitudes of the people, the 
feeling of futility and despair that is created and the so- 
cial havoc that a war always produces. This is especially _ 
true of civil war. Baxter lived in close relationship to 
the war. Once when he was preaching at Alcester for a 
friend the congregation could hear the cannon “play” 
in the distance. By observation and experience he came 
to know the realities of war. He refers to the way the 
people waited anxiously for the news of defeat and vic- 
tory and for the sad messages that came almost daily. 
Then he stated, “So miserable were those bloody days in 
which he was the most honourable that could kill most 
of his enemies. . . .” * On another occasion, having re- 
turned from the area of battle, he said, “This sight 
quickly told me the vanity of armies, and how little con- 
fidence is to be placed in them.” * Baxter himself was 
caught in the upheaval of war. One of the most poign- 
ant sections of his Autobiography tells of the time, in 
the early stages of the war, when he was forced to leave 
his home and had no money nor friends nor any place 
to go that promised any degree of safety. 

Religiously the confusion was just as great as it was 
politically. Of course, religious and political events in 
England in the seventeenth century were so closely inter- 
twined that one cannot be discussed without including 
the other. Macaulay, in his History of England, said, 
“The ecclesiastical polity of the realm was in inextrica- 


2 Autobiography, p. 45. . 
8 Ibid., p. 45. sal a 
4 Ibid., p. 41. 
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ble confusion.” ° After Elizabeth the church was divided 
into two leading parties, each of these parties having 
many divisions within it. There were those who were 
really Romanist at heart but who conformed for policy; 
there were those, like Bancroft and Laud, who were 
against Rome but who were sacramentarian and ritualis- 
tic in thought and advocated “divine right’’ of bishops 
and kings. ‘Then there were those, generally called_Puri- 
tans or Non-Conformists, with a great variety of types 
and degrees of expression. Baxter himself was a Non- 
Conformist and, although he always considered himself 
a loyal member of the Church of England, there were 
those who felt that his views excluded him from any 
such claim. Some of those who considered themselves 
good Anglicans were Presbyterian or Congregationalist 
in their views on polity. There were other smaller but 
vigorous groups such as the Congregationalists who had 
separated themselves from the Church of England and 
the Baptists. By 1650 the Quakers or Friends had come 
into existence. Also, several other sects appeared which 
Baxter described as Vanists, Seekers, Ranters and 
Behmenists. | 
The unity of the church was one of Baxter’s deepest 
concerns. Nothing grieved him quite so much as the 
divided state of the churches. He said, “Except the case 
of the infidel world, nothing is so sad and grievous to 
my thoughts as the case of the divided churches. And 
therefore I am more deeply sensible of the sinfulness of 
those prelates and pastors of the churches who are the 
principal cause of these divisions. O how many millions 
of souls are kept by them in ignorance and ungodliness, 
and deluded by faction as if it were true religion! How 


5 Macaulay, History of England, Vol. I, p. 148. 
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is the conversion of infidels hindered by them, and 
Christ and religion heinously dishonoured! The con- 
tentions between the Greek Church and the Roman, the 
Papists and the Protestants, the Lutherans and the 
Calvinists, have woefully hindered the kingdom of 
Christ.” * Although he sometimes had difficulty in ap- 
plying it himself, especially in dealing with some of the 
sects, his favorite motto was “in things necessary unity, 
in things doubtful liberty, in all things charity.” * These 
divisions and the feeling involved found characteristic 
expression in the preaching of the day. Controversy and 
argument, often taking the form of bitterness, were not 
uncommon. As we shall see in a later chapter, although 
Baxter was involved in these controversies, it was not his 
practice to take them into the pulpit. As one biographer 
states, “It was the greatness of Baxter ever to preach and 
practice moderation in an age of passion.” 7 

There were some notable preachers in this period, 
such as Bunyan and Hall, Jeremy Taylor, South, Borrow 
and Tillotsen, but, as a rule, the religious leadership 
found in the majority of villages and communities was 
very poor. Most of the men were ignorant and untrained 
and, all too often, actually immoral. Drunkenness on the 
part of the clergy was not uncommon. In two chapels 
neighboring Kidderminster one curate made his living 
by cutting faggots, another by making rope, while a 
third, who held a chapel in the parish, lived primarily 
from the fees received from conducting unlawful mar- 
riages. Such cases were not untypical. Some of these 
evils were due to the economic dislocations occasioned 
by war. 

6 Autobiography, p. 119. 


7 George, Seventeenth Century Men of Latitude, Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1908, p. 184. : 
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When political and religious conditions are in a state 
of confusion, moral conditions are inevitably bad. Both 
extremes were present. As Dargan states of the seven- 
teenth century, “A turbulent age like that must needs 
bring to the surface both its best and its worst elements. 
Vice and crime held high carnival when opportunity of- 
fered—as it too often did. The courts of James I and 

of Charles II were stews of vicious indulgence. Nor was 

it there alone, but only too generally among the people, 
that drunkenness, gambling, licentiousness, lying, cheat- 
ing, frivolity, waste and all accompanying evils pre- 
vailed.” § To imply that this described all the common 
people would be unfair. In contrast can be cited the 
stern principles and rigid conduct of the Puritans and, 
no doubt, many fine Christian characters and homes; 
nevertheless, it is an accurate description of a large sec- 
tion of the people and a prevailing attitude of the times. 
At least it gives us some idea of the setting in which 
young Richard Baxter began his ministry and of the 
background against which we must see his work. 

Before coming to Kidderminster, Baxter served for a 
short while at Dudley and then at Bridgenorth. He 
stayed about a year at Dudley among a people he re- 
ferred to as “poor but tractable, lately famous for 
drunkenness, but commonly more ready to hear God's 
word with submission and reformation than most places 
where I have come.’ He left Dudley to become the assist- 
ant to Mr. William Madstard who, he said, was an ex- 
cellent preacher but “‘afflicted with lack of maintenance 
and a dead hearted people.’’ Although he preached to 
good crowds, Baxter could see few visible results of his 
preaching. Even though, he said, he preached with all 


8 Dargan, Vol. I, p. 137. 
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the power and enthusiasm of which he was capable, the 
“applause of the preacher” was about the only success 
he could see as a result of his efforts. 

With this background of experience he came to Kid- 
derminster in Worcestershire, the place he was to make 
famous by his pastoral efforts. Although he was but 
twenty-six years of age, he was mature for his years; he 
had thought deeply about the issues of life and could 
rightfully be said to be old in thought and experience. 

Kidderminster was a community with about 4,000 in 
the parish, about half of whom lived in town. The 
church was the most imposing structure in the village, 
standing on a hill overlooking the river and surrounding 
fields. It had a seating capacity of about a thousand 
people which, until the arrival of Baxter, had proved 
more than ample. In fact, the former vicar had preached 
but once a quarter and then so poorly that he was the 
laughing-stock of the people. His own wife, at times, 
could not stand hearing him preach and would get up 
and leave the church. He was subject to all the weak- 
nesses characteristic of the clergy of the day, described 
above. He was charged before the Committee for Scan- 
dalous Ministers as being unfit either in moral character 
or in ability for the ministry. He was accused of drunk- 
enness and general incompetency. He seemed to be 
aware of the situation himself and offered to allow sixty 
pounds a year for a preacher or “lecturer” to be chosen 
by the committee. Baxter accepted the job of ‘‘lecturer’” 
which included the privilege of preaching whenever he 
wished, and he really did the work of the parish from 
the very beginning, although, as we said in the first chap- 
ter, the old vicar was officially the one who held the 
office, and he continued to live in the vicarage, ‘while 
Baxter rented rooms in another house. So poor had been 
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the previous ministry that Baxter later, in attempting to 
analyze the reasons for his success, felt that the contrast 
had worked to his advantage. 

Kidderminster was a town of middle-class people. 
There were not many wealthy and not many “beggars.” 
There seemed to be work for most of those who desired 
it. The tradesmen were mainly weavers who worked at 
the looms which were set up in the homes and operated 
by master-weavers, journeymen and apprentices. ‘There 
were, also, other trades, such as goldsmiths, ironmongers, 
glove-makers, etc. Baxter found at Kidderminster the 
same moral conditions that prevailed everywhere. “Ig- 
norance, immorality and opposition to the Gospel’’ were 
commonplace. Dr. John Brown, in his Puritan Preach- 
ing in England, said, “If I were asked what, in the year 
1646, was one of the most unpromising towns in Eng- 
land to which a young man could be sent, who was start- 
ing his career as a preacher and pastor, I should feel 
inclined at once to point to the town of Kidderminster 


in Worcestershire. . . . It had been morally and spirit- 
ually so grossly neglected as almost to have sunk into 
practical heathenism. . . . The majority of the people 


were ignorant beyond the ignorance of the time, debased 
beyond its defilement, disorderly beyond its rudeness.’ ® 
| His success did not come at once. When the Civil 
War broke out the county was devoted to the king and 
\ Baxter had expressed sympathy for the Parliament. An 
order had been received from Parliament to demolish 
all statues and images in the churchyard, and the church 
wardens attempted to take down a crucifix in the church- 
yard at Kidderminster. Baxter approved of the order, 


9 Quoted in Howard, Princes of the Christian Pulpit and Pastorate, 
copyright, 1928, by the Cokesbury Press, pp. 77—78. By permission of 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 
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although he had had no part in carrying it out in this 
particular case. The crowd fixed the blame on him and, 
in a spirit of mob excitement, sought his life, but for- 
tunately he was away. He left for a month and then came 
back, but the tension was still so great that it interfered 
with the carrying on of his duties and he had to leave 
again. This was the period of loneliness and uncertainty 
mentioned above, when he was without friends and 
without funds. 

He soon found lodging with friends, however, and 
also plenty of occasions to preach. On visiting the army 
he was concerned about the moral and spiritual condi- | 
tions among the men and felt it was his duty to enlist as | 
a chaplain. After consulting with other ministers he did 
so, and served in the Parliamentary army for eighteen | 
months, until a very serious illness necessitated his with- 
drawal. 

‘That he could return after having to leave under such 
conditions and have such unusual success is quite re- 
markable. It is described by various historians in the fol- 
lowing terms. Pattison, in his History of Christian 
Preaching, quotes Brown, who said that Baxter’s min- 
istry at Kidderminster was the scene of a pastoral tri- 
umph that is rare indeed. Then he goes on to say, ““The’ 
community was not only roused, but reformed. The 
whole town struck its arms and surrendered itself to 
the fervor of his preaching and the persistence of his 
pastoral labors.” *° Dargan, in his History of Preaching, 
referring to the parish, described its weaknesses and con- 
ditions, then added a statement similar to the one 
above, “It is one of the most notable instances of pastoral 
work and success in all history. A transformation was 


10 Pattison, p. 191. 
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wrought. It was a case where intense and laborious per- 
sonal and pastoral work was supplemented by devoted 
and earnest preaching.”’ ** | 

Baxter’s own record of the transformation which oc- 
curred in the town was written later, about 1665, and 
appears in his Autobiography. He said, “In a word, 
when I came thither first there was about one family in 
a street that worshipped God and called on his name, 
_ and when I came away there were some streets where 
there was not passed one family in the side of a street 
that did not so, and that did not, by professing serious 
godliness, give us hopes of their sincerity. And those 
families which were the worst, being inns and alehouses 
usually some persons in each house did seem to be reli- 
gious. .. . 7? In another passage he said, “Whilst I 
continued at Kidderminster it pleased God to give me 
much encouragement by the success of my weak but 
hearty labours.” ** The extent and nature of these labors 
which produced such outstanding results is the subject 
of the remaining chapters. 


11 Dargan, Vol. II, p. 173. 
12 Autobiography, p. 79. 
13 [bid., p. 25. 
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HIS PREACHING: AS A DYING MAN 
TO DYING MEN 


He preached, as never sure to preach again, 
And as a dying man to dying men. 
. From Poetical Fragments 
by RicHARD BAXTER 


Nae on preaching is included in a study of the 
pastoral ministry because preaching is a part of pas- 
toral ministry. The two are not only closely connected, 
rightfully conceived they are parts of the same. Both are 
for the purpose of guiding people in a way of life, 
strengthening and undergirding them with spiritual re- 
sources, of making available insights and releasing inner 
potentialities that the “abundant” life might become a 
living reality. 

It is the preacher who appears before his people each 
week and speaks of the issues of life. It is here that he 
gains the confidence of the people and directs their 
thoughts to vital matters. If he preaches with under- 
standing and meaning, he makes an incalculable con- 
tribution to their lives and opens the way for more per- 
sonal and significant pastoral work. 

The opposite is also true. If he serves faithfully and 
helpfully as a pastor, meeting the individual needs and 
problems of his people, they will listen with a new ap- 
preciation to his message from the pulpit. It is only the 
man who thus knows life first-hand, from an attempt to 
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meet its real issues, that can hope to understand life well 
enough to deal with it effectively from the pulpit. 

/ As a preacher, Baxter met with almost instant suc- 
‘cess. Even at Bridgenorth, when serving as the assistant, 
people came to hear him in great numbers. When he 
first came to Kidderminster, the vicar was still there and 
Baxter was to serve only as lecturer or preacher, and the 
response was quite amazing. The people, who had not 
been used to anything approaching his zeal or his ability, 
came in large crowds, both from the town and from the 
surrounding country. ‘The response was so great that 
the building soon had to be enlarged to take care of the 
increasing congregation. Although the church was al- 
ready thought to be quite large for the community, five 
different galleries had to be added. (Some historians 
feel that the frequent reference to “five galleries’ ac- 
tually meant one gallery with five sections between its 
five arcades. It does not matter, either way the result is 
the same—the formerly dead services had definitely 
found a new life under the influence of Baxter’s preach- 
ing.) 

Baxter preached on many significant occasions and in 
many significant places. He preached in various churches 
in London, in Westminster Abbey, before the House of 
Commons and before both Cromwell and the king, but 
our concern is not with his preaching upon such occa- 
sions, but, rather, with his preaching in his own pulpit 
and before his own people. Here he was supreme. 

His influence on a crowd was tremendous. He at- 
tracted people of all ages but his first and greatest suc- 
cess was with youth. His appeal to youth was of consider- 
able influence in helping him to reach others. It would 
not be honest to claim that he met with unqualified 
success. Baxter himself knew that this was not true. He 
once made a statement that many a preacher would 
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recognize as being a common experience, “But as our 
words agree or disagree with the former conceptions of 
every Hearer, so are they Judged to be wise or foolish, 
sound or unsound, true or false, fit or unfit. Few ser- 
mons that I preach but one extolleth them, and wisheth 
they were Printed, and another accuseth them of some 
heinous fault—Most hearers are displeased with that 
which they most need.” ? 

Having entered the ministry partly because of the un- 
certain state of his own health, he said that he preached 
“as a dying man to dying men.” This phrase is found 
over and over again in almost all his writings. His sense 
_of responsibility was terrific. He thought of himself as 
an ambassador of Christ with a mission of life or death. 
There was a note of urgency about his preaching like 
that which was found in the apostolic age when the 
parousia was felt to be imminent. He believed that the 
souls of his hearers, either for “everlasting life or ever- 
lasting death,” were in his hand and, with this sense of 
urgency and responsibility, he selected his subjects, 
made his preparation and presented his material. 

One characteristic that almost all observers notice in 
both his preaching and his writing was an intense ear- 
_nestness. Broadus called it “his tremendous earth-shak- 
ing earnestness.” Orme said, “It was the eloquence of a 
soul burning with ardent devotion to God, and inspired 
with the deepest compassion for men.” ? Tulloch said, 
“The flame of an over-powering conviction burning in 
his own soul communicated life and ardour to all his 
words.” * He criticized other ministers who did not seem 
in earnest and lamented the fact that so ‘few ministers 


1 Quoted in Powicke, p. 285. 

2Life and Times of William Baxter, James Duncan, 1830, Vol. I, 
p. 164. 

8 Tulloch, p. 340. 
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preach with all their might.” Undoubtedly, it was this 
intense earnestness that made such an impression on the 
people and accounts, at least in part, for his pulpit suc- 
cess. It should be noted in passing that he did not let 
this deep feeling lead him to extremes. As Powicke 
pointed out, although he was a passionate preacher he 
was not an emotional one. He never seems to have let 


himself get out of hand. 


Baxter, although very intense, was also very well 
poised in the pulpit. On some occasions he was inter- 
rupted by those of opposing views. We have seen that 
during the war he preached with the rumble of cannon 
in the distance. Once, in London, he was preaching in 
an old church, St. Dunstan’s, when, in the middle of his 
sermon, a brick or two fell in the steeple, dislocating 
some lime and dust. ‘The people thought the church was 
falling and started a stampede for the doors; some 
jumped over the balcony and general confusion and ex- 
citement seemed to be everywhere except in the pulpit, 
where Baxter sat quietly, “seeing and pitying their vain 
distemper,’ until he could quiet them and continue his 
sermon. When he had calmed the crowd and resumed 
his sermon, a bench near the communion table broke 
with the weight of those sitting on it and, once again, 
hysteria broke loose. One old woman was heard praying 
aloud, while crowding for the door, that if God would 
forgive her for not heeding the first warning, she would 
never come back again. It would seem that two such ex- 
periences would discourage almost any preacher, but 
Baxter, undaunted, again quieted the crowd and con- 
tinued his sermon. 

The evangelistic note was the predominant one in 
his preaching. He entered the ministry because of a 
hunger for souls and this was his major emphasis. He 
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glorified it as the greatest need, the greatest responsi- 
bility, the greatest privilege available to man—the privi- 
lege of calling sinners to repentance and of saving souls 
for Christ. This was the basis of most of his preaching 
and his writing. In fact, some of his published works, 
such as A Call to the Unconverted, A Treatise on Con- 
version, and Directions and Persuasions to a Sound Con- 
version, were taken primarily from the sermons he 
preached. The first and, by far, the best-known of the 
above publications was translated into many languages 
and read around the world. 

Baxter’s thought was relatively simple. This life, he 
felt, was given to prepare for eternity. Man’s fate here- 
after is to be determined by the moral life he spends 
here. Through Christ man is offered forgiveness for the 
past, a knowledge of what he ought to do and grace and 
power to do it. Therefore, man ought to surrender him- 
self to Christ as Saviour and Master, and Heaven, the 
home of perfect happiness and peace, is his. On the con- 
trary, if he refuses and continues impenitent and dis- 
obedient, Hell, a place of eternal punishment, is just 
as surely his. He warned of the dangers of sin in no un- 
certain terms; yet his message was full of tenderness and 
compassion and he always urged the sinner to lay hold 
on the hope that was set before him. Baxter did not 
limit his thought to conversion alone; that was only the 
first step; he warned that the individual must go on in 
sincere obedience to the moral will of Christ. 

As strongly as he felt about conversion, Baxter did not 
limit his preaching to one theme. Conversion, while the 
major subject, was not the only one upon which he 
preached. On occasion he spoke of national and govern- « 
ment affairs, as well as on the issues that confronted the ; 
churches, although he tried to avoid controversial issues 
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in the pulpit as much as possible. Although he was con- 
stantly involved in controversy, he felt that there was 
little value in disputing, for it only closed men’s minds 
and fostered prejudice and animosity. He also dealt 
with many practical issues of daily life and conduct. 
One sermon which he preached was entitled ““The Mis- 
chief of an Unbridled Tongue.” He prepared a sermon 
which was never preached on ““The Cure of Melancholy 
by Faith and Physic,’ in which he advocated the use 
of both medicine and faith. Many of his sermons were 
intended to bring comfort.and courage. In a sermon on 
patience he advocated patience in the presence of bodily 
affliction, approaching death, loss of property, bereave- 


_ ment, the unfaithfulness of friends, persecution, loss of 


| reputation, temptation and a troubled conscience.t As 


we shall see, he knew all of these things by personal ex- 
perience. 

As to style, Baxter would not be selected as a model. 
In fact, Pattison in his History of Christian Preaching, 
stated that Baxter’s sermons should serve as warnings 
rather than as models. His sermons were of great length, 
with minute divisions and, at times, no seeming se- 
quence of thought. However, as in all such cases, they 
must be compared with the other sermons of his own 
day. The style of contemporary preaching will no doubt 
seem strange three hundred years from now. When we 
compare his sermons with the other sermons of his time, 
they did not lack interest. 

It must be remembered that these were the days of 
long sermons, when men preached by the hour-glass, and 
it was not uncommon to turn the glass more than once 
in the course of one sermon. Even, prayers were known 
to have been an hour in length, while fifteen minutes to 


4See Orme, Vol. II, p. 140. 
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half an hour for a public prayer was not at all unusual. 
There were several factors that made this possible; not 
only the fact that it was traditional and customary, but 
also that it grew out of the temper of the times. The 
thoughts of people in those days were theological in a | 
sense that is difficult for us to appreciate today. One of) | 
their chief interests and concerns was in matters of the} 
church and of religious belief. Their only source, at. 
least their main source, of information was the pulpit. 
These subjects which seem to us to be mere abstractions 
and tedious according to our standards were living reali- 
ties to them. These were issues for which men were will- 
ing to fight and die. So concerned were they about some 
of these matters and so desirous to know about them that 
the length of sermons was of small concern. Yet, without 
meaning to contradict ourselves, there is some evidence 
that, even then, they felt they were a bit too lengthy at 
times. 

Baxter was gifted with a eood voice which was de- 
scribed as soft, flexible and melodious. Although he usu- 
ally preached from a manuscript, he advocated an 
informal delivery. Phillips Brooks said men like to be 
talked to rather than preached at, and this is apparently 
what Baxter did. Tulloch said that he communed soul to 
soul with his hearers, and another said it was as though 
he was talking to each of them personally. This is what 
today would be'termed the conversational style which 1s 
generally felt to be the most effective type of delivery. 
Baxter himself advised other preachers to speak in- 
formally, saying, “See, especially, that there be no af- 
fectation, but that you speak as familiarly to them as you 
would do if you were talking to any of them person- 
ally.” > Although his delivery was informal, it should 


5 Reformed Pastor, p. 22. 
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not be implied that there was any lack of preparation or 
seriousness about it. He labored over the preparation of 
his sermons. ‘That was why he favored the use of a manu- 
script, for he felt that those who preached without one 
were usually not as thoroughly prepared. Although he 
occasionally injected humor into his sermons, an un- 
usual thing for his day, his conversational delivery was 
very serious in nature. In fact it was intensely so. His 
earnestness of purpose mentioned above found expres- 
sion in his delivery; as Powicke expressed it, his sermons 
; were delivered with a “vehement intensity.” 
| His sermons were also noted for their simplicity and 
directness. Although once a year he preached a sermon 
over the heads of his people just to keep them humble 
and to show them what he could do every Sunday if he 
wanted to, he cultivated a plainness of expression for he 
felt this was the most effective with the people who made 
up his congregation. He said, ““The Plainest words are 
the profitablest Oratory in the weightiest matters.” ° 
This does not mean he dealt with subjects that were 
simple or trivial. He dealt with the most vital issues of 
life as he saw them and said that each sermon should 
have one portion that challenged the thought of the 
hearers. He said, “I did usually put in something in my 
sermon which was above their own discovery, and which 
they had not known before; and this I did that they 
might be kept humble and still perceive their ignorance 
_and be willing to keep in a learning state.” " He advo- 
cated simplicity of style and selection of words because 
he felt that it was the most effective in getting across the 
message. For the same reason he used and defended 
repetition in preaching. He felt that there were certain 


6 Powicke, p. 282. 
7 Autobiography, p. 82. 
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truths that were vital and they should not be avoided for 
sake of variety but should be stressed over and over 
again. He said, ‘‘For it is the Essentials and common { 
Truths that we daily live upon as our bread and drink.” | 

He felt that preaching, like the doctors’ prescriptions, 
should be selected so as to be suitable to the disposition 
and diseases of the ones for whom it was intended. 
Preaching should always be planned so as to meet the 
capacities of the hearers, for unless they can under- 
stand, it has no value. At the same time, he felt there 
should be a constant effort to improve and deepen their 
capacity to understand. He also saw that it was not 
enough merely to present the truth. He said, ““We mis- 
take men’s diseases when we think there needeth noth- 
ing to cure their errors but only to bring them the evi- 
dence of truth. Alas! there are many distempers of mind 
to be removed before men are apt to receive that evi- 
dence.” * He attempted to follow up his sermons by 
arranging a meeting each week for people to discuss the 
sermon of the previous Sunday and raise any questions 
or doubts about it—but this is ae into the subject 
of the next chapter. 

Preaching was his life. For more than fifty years, 
through hardship, toil, opposition, exile and pain, he 
preached “‘as a dying man to dying men.” When the au- 
thorities refused to let him return to his own charge, he 
offered to serve there if only as a curate but was refused; 
then he offered to preach for nothing but this was also 
refused. On one occasion when he was arrested they 
offered him his liberty until Monday if he would prom- 
ise not to preach on Sunday but he refused to promise 
and was taken away. When he was too old and sick to go 
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out and preach he opened his house so the people could 
come in. 
There are various reasons that account for his suc- 


| cess. The sincerity of his convictions, the earnestness of 


his purpose, the intensity and simplicity of his delivery 


' were all contributing factors. He knew people and he 


_ knew their needs. He also knew his subject and in his 


study had fully explored its meaning. He spoke to 


people directly about things that were vital and real. 
One of the major factors, as we shall stress very strongly 


, in the remainder of this volume, was the fact that he sup- 


plemented his pulpit work with extensive, devoted and 
t well-planned pastoral efforts. Not the least of the rea- 


sons would have to be Baxter himself. In speaking of the 


preparation for preaching he urged men to spend much 


time in secret prayer and meditation, when they would 
not only be preparing a specific sermon but preparing 


. and deepening their own souls. Baxter really did this 
himself. This, after all, then as now, is the secret of real 
_| preaching. Emerson would be remembered if only for 


one statement that he made, “What you are speaks so 
loud I cannot hear what you say.’’ A long time before 
Emerson, Baxter wrote, “Take heed to yourselves . . . 
lest you unsay with your lives what you say with your 
tongues, and be the greatest hindrance of the success of 
your own labors.” ® Above all else Baxter took heed to 
himself and spoke with the authority of one who not 


only believed but actually lived by what he preached. 


9 Reformed Pastor, p. 102. 
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Take heed to all the flock. 
It is, you see, all the flock, or every individual 
member of our charge. To this end it is necessary 
that we should know every person that belongeth — 
to our charge; for how can we take heed to them, 
if we do not know them? 4 

RICHARD BAXTER 


ie wAs in his pastoral work that Baxter achieved his 
greatest success. For devotion to duty, thoroughness 
and tirelessness of effort, and sincerity of motives, his 


pastoral labors are unsurpassed. However, he did not. 


begin them at once. As we have seen, he served at Kid- 
derminster for eighteen months and then served in the 
army for eighteen months. At the end of this time he 
suffered a complete physical breakdown. During the 
course of this illness, when at times he thought he would 
die, he did much serious thinking about his work. He 
rebuked himself for not using his time in “the Service 
of God” to the best advantage, and he prayed very 
fervently that he might be restored to this work. 

In this spirit-of renewed consecration and devotion, 
he returned to Kidderminster probably about June, 


1641. Even so, he did not begin his extensive and or-' 


dered program of catechising ‘and consulting for some 
time. Being very apprehensive of its probable : success, he 
hesitated for quite a while, fearing that the difficulties 
were too great and that the people would either scorn it 
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or neglect it. Furthermore, he was already involved in so 
many tasks that he did not see where he could find the 
time or the strength for this added responsibility. 

It was not that he did not recognize its value. Before 
he ever began his monumental efforts he had written in 
- The Saints’ Everlasting Rest, to people who were. hav- 
ing difficulty. “If, after all thy pains, thou art still in 
doubt, then seek out for help. Go to one that is godly, 
experienced, able, and faithful, and tell him thy case, 
and desire his best advice. Use the judgment of such a 
one as that of a: physician for thy body: though this can 
afford thee no full certainty, yet it may be a great help 
to stay and direct thee.” ? And, in the same volume, he 
said to the pastors, ““You are shepherds, and must know 
every sheep, and what is their disease, and mark their 
strayings, and help to cure them, and fetch them 
home.” 3 So, it was no new idea he had just discovered; 
it was simply the putting into practice of an idea he had 
long held, or, rather, the making definite and real a 
value he had held only in principle. 

He entered into this program of pastoral work with 
the same sense of duty and spirit of compulsion that had 
characterized his preaching. Yet he found even greater 
success than he had found from his preaching. Speaking 
of those who came to him for consultation, he said, “I 
find more outward signs of success with most that do 
come, than from all my public preaching to them.” * In 
fact, he went so far as to say, after he had tried his pro- 
gram for a long time, that he knew by experience that 
some had received more benefit from a half hour’s con- 
ference than from ten years’ public preaching.’ Baxter 


2 Saints’ Everlasting Rest, p. 243. 
3 Ibid. 

4 Reformed Pastor, p. 80. 

5 Ibid., p. 278. 
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never neglected or minimized his preaching. He was a 
preacher first, last and all the time, but he felt that if 
“one or the other had to be neglected, sermon prepara- 
tion must be slighted, rather than the work with indi- 
viduals. Since his time was already full before he began’ 
this program, some concessions had to be made some-. 
where. He speaks of the deep concern it caused him 
sometimes to have to go to the pulpit unprepared, but 
he said there was no other remedy except to neglect this 
personal consultation and “to omit this we dare not, it 
is so great and necessary a work.” Furthermore, from his 
own experience, he felt it was more than worthwhile, 
and he urged other men to be faithful in this private 
work in order that they would not lose the benefits of 
their public labors. 

When he was ready to launch out on his program he 
organized it very thoroughly and completely. It was to 
include every family and every member of every. fam- 
ily in the parish. He thought that people should come 
to the minister as much for advice as to hear a sermon 
and that they should consult him as naturally about their 
spiritual problems as they did a physician about their 
physical ills; so he arranged a program to make this not 
only possible, but, in fact, a duty. He has described his 
work in some detail, both in The Reformed Pastor and 
in his Autobiography. “Two days every week my assist- 
ant and I myself took fourteen families between us for 
private catechising and conference (he going through 
the parish and the town coming to me).” ° The assistant, 
in calling from house to house, delivered a copy of the 
catechism to every family personally and urged them to 
“read, mark and learn,” and he reminded them that in 
six weeks he would call again and carry out the question- 
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ing, taking special care “‘to deal with every one.” Baxter 
remained in his own home and received the families 
there. His clerk went through the parish the week be- 
fore and told a family at what day and hour to come. 
‘Each family was usually given one hour. After convers- 
ing with the family as a whole, he took each member 
aside for private instruction, although in the case of 
women he was careful that others were in the room. In 
this way, they were able to go over the entire parish of 
about eight hundred families once a year, an accomplish- 
ment which seems highly significant in itself, but he did 
not think it was frequent enough and it did not cover 
all of his pastoral labors, as we shall soon see. He ex- 
pressed regret that his parish was not smaller so that he 
could do this work more thoroughly. 

Although he entered into this program with consider- 
able hesitation as to the people’s reaction, he found that 
there were a few families who would not come, but they 
were very few in proportion to those who did come. 
He was also consulted by many others who did not wait 
to be invited, as well as by many who came from beyond 
the confines of his own parish. Orme, speaking of the 
cases of conscience and conduct that were brought to his 
attention, said, “‘Baxter, from various causes, had for 
many years been consulted in doubtful and difficult 
cases, probably by a greater number of persons than any 
other man of his age.” 7 We shall refer elsewhere in this 
volume to those who came to him with the problem of 
melancholy. He mentioned this group in his Autobiog- 
raphy. “I was troubled this year with multitudes of 
melancholy persons from several parts of the land, some 
of high quality, some of low, some very exquisitely 
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learned, some unlearned. . . . I know not how it came 
to pass, but if men feel melancholy, I must hear from 
them or see them (more than any physician that I 
know.)”’ § 

We know comparatively little about the extent and 
nature of Baxter’s pastoral calling. That he believed in 
it is evident from the fact that he sent his assistants on 
an extensive program of calling. He commended very 
highly a pastor in another parish for his great labors 
“from house to house.’’ One biographer credits a great 
deal of Baxter’s own success to his pastoral calls. “The , 
secret of Baxter’s success, perhaps, consisted prominently | 
in the zeal, affection and perseverance he displayed in | 
following his people to their homes. His visits from | 
house to house were for the purpose of applying with 
more close and pungent force the truths which were 
taught from the pulpit or learned in the systematic in- 
structions which were given to families and children.” ° 
Baxter makes little reference to such calls in his own 
writings. 

Calling on the sick he took for granted as a part of ¥ 
the minister’s work. As we shall see in the next chapter, 
when he was writing to awaken ministers to the respon- 
sibility of private pastoral work, he classed visiting the ; 
sick with preaching and administering the ordinances, 
as something he could assume they were already doing... 
It is getting a bit ahead of our story, but it reveals his 
attitudes, toward the sick, to tell of his experiences dur-, 
ing the plague) that swept London after he had been | 
exiled from his own pulpit. He described this time of | 
terror which seized the whole city, when as many as eight| 
to ten thousand died in a week. He said the suffering, | 
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the impoverishment, the pain and the fear were inde- 
scribable to those who had not witnessed them. Every 
man was a terror to himself and to his neighbor. All 
those who found it possible to do so fled the city, and 
those who remained kept behind shut doors and refused 
to open them even for their friends and tried to avoid 
meeting anyone on the street. 

Baxter spoke with great pride of the faithfulness and 
courage of the noncomformist ministers in this time of 
terror and fear. Although many of them had been for- 
bidden by law to preach, when the plague was at its 
height and many of the.conformable ministers had fled, 
these nonconformist ministers, out of pity for the dying 
and the distressed, ministered to them, tried to help 
them “to prepare for another world” and “to comfort 
them in their terrors.” Although it laid them open to 
punishment, they felt that nothing could justify the 
“neglecting of men’s souls and bodies in such extremi- 
ties.” During the plague, Baxter himself wrote a sheet 
or tract to be distributed among the sick and placed on, 
the walls of their rooms for them to see and read. 

He even practiced medicine for a while at Kiddermin- 
ster, but it was not by choice and only as a case of 
necessity, for there was no resident physician in the 
community. He attained considerable knowledge of the 
bodily ills of people and achieved quite a reputation as 
a doctor. It all started when a case of pleurisy appeared 
and he said, “I was forced to advise them to save their 
lives.” Once he had started, he could not prevent others 
from coming for advice. On occasion he was so besieged 
‘with patients that as many as twenty stood around the 
door at once. Part of his popularity as a physician he 
credited to the fact that he never once accepted a fee, 
as well as the fact that he did have considerable success. 
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However, it was a burden to him, partly because it hin- 
dered his other work and partly because he knew he was 
not trained for such tasks and feared that he might do 
more harm than good. So, after five to six years, he 
“procured a godly, diligent physician to come to live 
in the town, and bound myself by promise to practice 
no more (unless in consulation with him in case of any 
seeming necessity). And so with that answer I turned 
them all off and never meddled with it more.” *° 


He was deeply concerned about the condition of the ~ 


poor. As one said of him, “His heart was with the 
humble,” although he associated with the greatest of 
his day. Speaking of the ministry as a whole, he said, 
“How many of us are oftener found in the houses of 
gentlemen, than in the cottages of the poor, who most 
need our help.” ** He felt that all ministers ought 
to go to the poor, buy them a Bible, a catechism and 
other books that would help them in their spiritual life. 
He felt that all people could profit by reading good 
religious books besides the Bible. In the case of the poor 
who could not afford them, he suggested that this be 
made a project for some of the more wealthy of the 
parish; otherwise, the minister should provide them at 
his own expense. 

Baxter wrote one such volume himself, entitled The 
Poor Man’s Family Book, It contained passages directed 
toward those who were sick, two catechisms of instruc- 
tion, a profession of faith, prayers for various occasions, 
and psalms and hymns to be used on the Lord’s Day. His 
purpose in writing the volume obviously was to supple- 
ment his preaching and private conferences in the deep- 
ening and enriching of the spiritual life. Although the 
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title specifies the poor, it found a reception in much 
wider circles. 

He also supplemented his other work by public meet- 
ings which can rightfully be classed as pastoral work. 
Every ‘Thursday evening his parishioners were invited 
to his house to discuss the sermon of the previous 
Sunday. One of them repeated the essence of the sermon 
and then they were all invited to raise any questions or 
doubts about the sermon or to raise any other questions 
or “‘cases of conscience.” Also, once a week a similar 
meeting was held for the “younger sort.’’ The first 
Wednesday of every month he held a meeting for parish 
discipline. At this meeting those offenders against church 
morals who had been privately admonished but were 
still impenitent were publicly “‘reproved before all.” He 
felt that the use of public discipline had a purpose, not 
only for the offender, but, also, as an example to the 
whole congregation to deter them from similar conduct. 
The procedure which he followed will be described in 
the next chapter. In extreme cases, when the offender re- 
fused to show any response or any sign of penitence, he 
was forbidden the fellowship of the church. This was 

/ very rare, however, and, of the four or five who were 
thus “cast_out,’’ Baxter admitted that none of. them 
seemed to be “benefited thereby.” 

Like all men who have revealed an insight into the 
problems of people, Baxter was sought by many who 
could not come to him personally but who sought his 

‘advice and help by letter. A study of the careers of such 
men as Luther, Wesley, Bushnell, Drummond, Brooks 
and Fosdick reveals the fact that all of them carried on 
an enormous correspondence with troubled and _ per- 
plexed persons who had turned to them for guidance. 
Baxter was no exception. He, too, carried on an exten- 
sive correspondence with people from all over the 
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country. There are still in existence copies of letters 
from people of all ages and all walks of life: men and 
women, old and young, professors and students, work- 
ingmen and statesmen. They were from people who had 
read his books, heard his sermons or who had known 
of him by reputation. He reputedly answered each of 
them promptly, so much so that his correspondents were 
often amazed at the promptness of his replies. The 
letters were always serious in nature and characterized 
by moral insight and sympathetic understanding. Appar- 
ently he gave them the same care and consideration that 
he did his sermons. On one occasion he wrote a whole 
volume for a person who sought his counsel. A woman 
by the name of Mrs. John Bridges consulted him about 
her doubts and uncertainty, and he replied that a few 
words were not sufficient to handle satisfactorily such a 
question as hers, so he wrote her some directions which 
she could read and study to get them imprinted on her 
mind. The result was a volume entitled The Right: 
Method for a Settled Peace of Conscience. Of course, 
when he got into it and prepared it for publication, he 
enlarged it to meet other cases besides hers. 


If there was one group that received his particular ~ 


attention, it was the pastors, especially those of small 
churches, who consulted him in great numbers. It is 
a tribute to his character and reputation that so many 
pastors wrote “‘to lay their difficulties before him.” 

Powicke compiled a list, which he said was far from 
complete, of more than thirty different men in obscure 
parishes who had written him. This did not include the 
prominent men with whom he corresponded on ecclesias- 
tical matters. This was a list of men in commonplace 
parishes who had consulted him about their difficulties. 
Then he added this sentence, “But they were not com- 
monplace to Baxter. To him the writers were brothers 
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in the Ministry of Christ who had honoured him with 
their confidence and whom it was a privilege to help.” 

It is no wonder that his ministry at Kidderminster has 
been described as the scene of a pastoral triumph. When 
one considers the extent and thoroughness of his pastoral 
efforts, one is amazed that one man could accomplish so 
much, and yet this was in addition to all his regular work 
of preaching and other activities which he was carrying 
on before he began this work in such a systematic fash- 
ion, Also, during the period of his ministry at Kidder- 
minster, he managed to publish. some sixty volumes. In 
fact, he often referred to his writings as his chief labors 
and to his pastoral work as his recreation. This is a very 
frequent reference in his writings. By nature, he pre- 
ferred the life of a scholar and his only regret about 
such extensive work was that it hindered the life of 
solitude and study that he loved so much. On the other 
hand, the statisfactions were far more than he had 
anticipated. When he began the work he did so with 
much fear and hesitation as to its outcome. Later he 
felt that this was all ungrounded and the satisfactions 
far outweighed the disadvantages. “I find the benefits 
and comforts of the work to be such,” he said, “that I 
would not wish that I had forborne it for all the riches 
in the world.” 1° In his farewell sermon he expressed 
great regret for the fact that he had not started it sooner. 
In the long years of separation, when he was subject to 
trial and persecution, his thoughts still returned to 
Kidderminster as his parish and to the people there as 
his people and to those days as both the happiest and 
most significant days of his life. 


12 Powicke, p. 14. 
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“THE REFORMED PASTOR: A ‘CLASSIC 
OF PASTORAL CARE 


All churches either rise or fall as the ministry 
doth rise or fall. . . 
RICHARD BAXTER 


r 1s said that more books have been written about 
jee ministry, to tell “how” to do the job, than about 
any other profession, occupation or field of endeavor. 
Many of these have dealt with the work of the pastor. 
Of all the books emphasizing pastoral care there are 
a few that stand out, that have a right to be listed as 
classics, or, at least, have proved themselves to be of 
permanent value. Such books would include The 
Country Parson, by George Herbert, The Cure of Souls, 
by John Watson, better known as Ian Maclaren, The 
Christian Pastor, by Washington Gladden, and, more 
recently, The Minister as Shepherd, by Charles Jefferson 
and The Art of Ministering to the Sick, by Richard 
Cabot and Russell Dicks. | 

Of all the books on the work of the pastor none has 
been more influential than was Gildas Salvianus, or The 
Reformed Pastor, by Richard Baxter. In it Baxter was 
truly a pioneer. It can rightfully be listed as one of the 
classics, one of the great books on pastoral care. It 
was first prepared as an address to have been delivered 
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on December 4, 1655, when the ministers of Worcester 
had requested that he speak to them on the subject of 
pastoral work. When, in answer to their wishes, he began 
his preparation, he found it went way beyond what 
could be presented in one address, so he determined to 
give that which was most pertinent to the occasion and 
reserve the rest for a later date. On the day set for the 
meeting, however, illness and pain prevented his appear- 
ing, so he “easily yielded to the request of divers of the 
brethren, forthwith to publish the things which I had 
prepared, that they might read that which they could 
not hear.” ? He entitled it Gildas Salvianus because he 
imitated Gildas and Salvianus in his liberty of speech to 
the pastors of the churches. He gave it the substitute 
title, The Reformed Pastor, because he felt that churches 
either rise or fall with the ministry, and, if God would 
but reform the ministry, the people and the churches 
would be reformed also. It has come to be known almost 
exclusively by the latter title and we shall refer to it in 
this manner. 

' He wrote it, as he did most of his writings, hurriedly, 
in the midst of many activities, in spite of much suffer- 
ing and pain. He reportedly sent it to the press without 
re-reading or re-examination. Consequently, there is 
_much repetition and the arrangement is at times illog- 
ical. He expressed regret that he so seldom found oppor- 
tunity to polish and perfect his writings, but something 
else always seemed to demand his time and strength, 
and “present usefulness or necessity’ always seemed to 
require that he send them to the publishers as they were 
first conceived without revision or correction. Portions 
of the first edition of The Reformed Pastor were con- 
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troversial and applied primarily to his own day, but this 
in no wise detracts from the value of the work, for it 
also contains much that is timeless. Later editors and 
revisers have, to a large part, remedied some of these 
weaknesses. 

The main thesis of the book was the importance of| 
personal pastoral work. He compared the work of the 
pastor with that of the teacher, the physician and the 
lawyer. A teacher, he said, must take personal account of 
her scholars if she is to do them good, and it is not 
enough for a physician to read a public lecture on medi- 
cine or a lawyer on law. Each case demands personal 
work. What was true in these fields, he contended, was 
even more true of the pastor. He regretted the fact that 
neither the pastors nor the people saw the significance of 
this work. This, he said, was the chief reason a pastor 
was settled in a community: so that individual souls 
might have personal recourse to him for the resolving of 
their doubts, for help against sins, and for direction in 
duty. 

To quote his own words, “A minister is not to be 
merely a public preacher, but to be known as a coun- 
sellor for their souls, as the physician is for their bodies, 
and the lawyer for their estates; so that each man who is 
in doubts and straits may bring his case to him for 
resolution; as Nicodemus came to Christ, and as it was 
usual with the people of old to go to the priest, ‘whose 
lips must keep knowledge, and at whose mouth they 
must ask the law, because he is the messenger of the 
Lord of Hosts.’ But as the people have become unac- 
quainted with this office of the ministry, and with their 
own duty and necessity in this respect, it belongeth to 
us to acquaint them with it, and to press them publicly 
to come to us for advice about the great concerns of their 
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souls. We must not only be willing to take the trouble, 
but shall draw it upon ourselves, by inviting them to 
come. What abundance of good might we do, could we 
but bring them to this.” ° 

Baxter stressed very strongly the point that there was 
nothing more vital than this, not even preaching. “One 
word of seasonable, prudent advice, given by a minister 
to persons in necessity, may be of more use than many 
sermons.” * He said that some seemed to profit more 
from one hour’s personal instruction than from attend- 
ing public meetings all their lives. In another passage, 
he said, “I have found by experience, that some... , 
who have been so long unprofitable hearers, have got 
more knowledge and remorse of conscience in half an 
hour’s close discourse, than they did from ten years’ 
public preaching.” ° 

Such statements should in no wise be construed to 
mean that he minimized the importance of preaching. 
Baxter always stressed its tremendous importance and 
significance. It merely means that he saw that preaching 
must be supplemented and supported by personal work. 
He pointed out that this was true for a variety of rea- 
sons: in this way one can make his message more adapta- 
ble and applicable to each individual person; he is more 
certain that the person will understand, for no matter 
how plainly he tries to speak to a group there are bound 
to be some who do not grasp it, but in private the pastor 
can repeat, explain, clarify, ask and answer questions 
until he is sure the person understands. In public speak- 
ing the hearer’s attention wanders and one thought 
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drives out another, but in private he can deal with a 
particular problem and can suggest some definite con- 
clusions and resolutions which can be done in no other 
way. Thus he wrote to the pastors. 

So deeply did he feel the importance of this work that 
he drove home the responsibility with all the power and 
forcefulness that he possessed. So strongly did he speak 
of those who slighted it and neglected it that some 
people felt that he should have written in Latin. He 
replied that it was intended to create “humility and con- 
fession”’ and besides, he said, if the ministers had sinned 
in Latin he would have admonished them in Latin, but 
if they sinned in English they should expect to hear of 
it in English.? He both condemned them for avoiding 
it and pleaded with them to be faithful in it. “And now, 
brethren, I earnestly beseech you, in the name of God, 
and for the sake of your people’s souls, that you will not 
slightly slubber over this work, but do it vigorously, and 
with all your might; and make it your great and serious 
business. Much judgment is required for the managing 
of it. Study, therefore, beforehand, how to do it, as you 
study your sermons.” * And again, “I beseech you, then, 
press them more to this duty for the future, and see 
that you perform it carefully when they do seek your 
help.” a \ 

In carrying out this responsibility he stressed the 
thought that they must ‘‘take heed to all the flock.’’ No 
one was to be overlooked or slighted. He cited spiritual 
and historical examples to justify his contention that as 
pastors they must both know and serve every individual 
in their charge. “It is, you see, all the flock, or every in- 
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dividual member of our charge. To this end, it is nec- 
essary that we should know every person that belongeth 
to our charge; for how can we take heed to them if we 
do not know them? We must labor to be acquainted, 
not only with the persons, but with the state of all our 
people; with their inclinations and conversation; what 
are the sins to which they are most addicted, and what 
duties they are most apt to neglect, and what temptations 
they are most liable to; for if we know not the tempera- 
ment or disease, we are not likely to prove successful 
physicians. 

“Being thus acquainted with all the flock, we must 
afterwards take heed to them. One would imagine that 
every reasonable man would be satisfied of this, and 
that it would need no further proof. Doth not a careful 
shepherd look after every individual sheep; and a good 
teacher after every individual scholar; and a good physi- 
cian after every particular patient; and a good com- 
mander after every individual soldier? Why then should 
not the shepherds, the teachers, the physicians, the guides 
of the churches of Christ, take heed to every individual 
member of their charge? Christ himself, the great and 
good Shepherd, that hath the whole to look after, doth 
yet take care of every individual; like him whom he de- 
scribes in the parable, who left ‘the ninety and nine 
sheep in the wilderness, to seek after one that was lost.’ | 
The prophets were often sent to single men. Ezekiel was 
made a watchman over individuals; and was commanded 
to say to the wicked, “Thou shalt surely die.’ Paul taught 
his hearers not only ‘publicly, but from house to house’: 
and in another place he tells us, that he ‘warned every 
man, and taught every man, in all wisdom, that he might 
present every man perfect in Christ Jesus.’ Many other 
passages of Scripture make it evident that it is our duty 
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to take heed to every individual of our flock; and many 
passages in the ancient counsels do plainly show that this 
was the practice of the primitive ages; but I shall quote 
only one from Ignatius: ‘Let assemblies,’ says he, ‘be 
often gathered; inquire after all by name; despise not 
servant-men or maids.’ You see it was then considered 
as a duty to look after every member of the flock by 
name, not excepting the meanest servant-man or 
maid. .'7° 

After thus stressing this basic principle, that they must 
take heed to all the flock, he then went further to point 
out that there were certain classes in particular that 
needed special attention. The first group that he men- 
tioned were the unconverted. Here again is seen his 
passion for souls. Above everything else they must labor 
for the conversion of the unconverted. “‘O call after the 
impenitent, and ply this great work of converting souls, 
whatever else you leave undone.” 

The next group to receive special attention were the 
inquirers who came with cases of conscience. The third 
group were “those who are already truly converted.” 
This included a variety of cases, such as the young and 
weak, who need help; those who have some particular 
difficulty such as pride, worldly mindedness, sensual 
desire or evil passions; the declining Christians who have 
lost their zeal and enthusiasm and, finally, the strong, 
for they too need assistance to preserve what gains they 
have made and to continue to make further progress. 
The fourth general area that he mentioned was that of 
the family. He saw very clearly the importance of the 
family and urged the pastors to be sure that each family 
was well ordered and that each member was fulfilling 
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his own duties. He gave directions for family worship 
and advised that each family should have some religious 
books besides the Bible. 

The next group that he emphasized was the sick. He 
said he assumed that pastors would be diligent in visit- 
ing the sick. He said that they should go as soon as they 
hear a parishioner is ill, whether he sends for them or 

-not. Even in calling on the sick, he stressed the impor- 

tance of conversion; in fact, he felt that it was more 
important here than elsewhere for the time might be 
short and people were usually more receptive then. He 
also suggested that when they recovered, the pastors 
might remind them of their promises and resolutions 
which they made when they were sick. The sixth group 
were those who were impenitent. Here he said that much 
skill was required and due allowance must be made for 
the difference in the offenders. 

The seventh group which he listed as needing pastoral 
oversight were those who demanded church discipline. 
This was necessary in those cases where the approaches 
mentioned above had failed. This, he also felt, was a 
‘duty and he defended it on the scriptural grounds that 
both Jesus and Paul had used it. There must not only 
be public reproof but an exhortation to repentance and 
the public profession of it for the satisfaction of the 
church. He recognized that this must be done very 
prudently or it could cause more harm than good. It 
must always be done in a spirit of love and never of ill 
will. To the reproof and exhortation must be added the 
prayers of the congregation for the offender. When he 
repents he should be restored to the fellowship of the 
church, and others should never reproach him for his 

. sins or “cast them in his teeth, but forgive them, even as 
Christ hath forgiven them.” In case the offender refuses 
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to repent, then he was to be excluded from the com- 
munion of the church but, even then, they were to con- 
tinue to pray for his repentance and restoration. 

There was no excuse that could be accepted for 
' neglecting this work, either of time, money or strength. 
To those who objected that it was impossible to know' 
all the flock, as he described it, he replied that they 
ought to hire an assistant, then, out of their own salary, 
rather than neglect such an essential work. “I know that 
what I say will seem hard to some, but to me it is an 
unquestionable thing that, if you have but a hundred 
pounds a year, it is your duty to live upon part of it, 
and allow the rest to a competent assistant, rather than 
that the flock you are over should be neglected.” “ If 
they complained that their families could not live on 
less, he pointed out that there were families in their 
parishes who were living on less. He urged men to be 
sacrificial in this work if need be, to pay special atten- 
tion to the poor and the needy. “Be not strange to the 
poor of your flock,” he said, “‘they are apt to take your 
strangeness for contempt.’ Rather, he urged them to 
“abound in works of charity and benevolence,” to buy 
them books, to see what they needed for both soul and 
body. “Stretch your purse to the utmost, and do all the 
good you can. Think not of being rich—seek not great 
things for yourself or posterity. What if you do im- 
poverish yourself to do a greater good; will this be loss 
or gain?’ 

He felt that self-denial was a necessity in the life of 
every Christian, but it should be especially so in the life 
of a minister. If he really had a concern for the souls of | 
his people, he would be willing to sacrifice for them, not 
only in material things but in hard study and hard work. 
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Much of the difficulty, he said, was simply laziness. Such 
efforts did involve hard work and should only be under- 
taken by those who were willing to work diligently and 
laboriously. 

Throughout the book are found many practical sug- 
gestions that are still pertinent and of value. In the 
matter of language he advised pastors to avoid all harsh 
and discouraging language and to “‘speak not roughly or 
disrespectfully to anyone; but to be courteous to the 
meanest, as to your equal in Christ.” 1? He saw that if 
such private instruction was to be of value, the inter- 
view must be held in a place that insured absolute 
privacy, for only then could ministers hope to secure 
complete confidence and freedom. In the case of women, 
however, he counseled that it was well to have others in 
sight in order to avoid any possibility of gossip or 
scandal, and, if this seemed to create a disadvantage, 
there was no remedy. He reminded them to make a dif- 
ference in their approach according to the character of 
those with whom they were dealing, whether they were 
young or old, rich or poor, wise or ignorant, penitent 
or impenitent. He warned them to be patient with the 
parishioners’ shortcomings and always to instruct them 
according to their several capacities. All such things, he 
recognized, demanded great skill. ““What skill is neces- 
sary to deal with one poor ignorant soul for his conver- 
sion.” +8 And again, “I must say, that I think it an easier 
matter by far to compose and preach a good sermon, 
than to deal rightly with an ignorant man for his instruc- 
tion in the more essential principles of religion.” 

He saw that more important than the techniques that 


12 Ibid., p. 107. 
18 Ibid., p. 113. 
14 Ibid., p. 331. 
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were used was the relationship that existed between 
pastor and parishioner. He urged them to develop a rela- 
tionship of familiarity and friendship, of love and trust. 
He said, ““When we are familiar with them, they will 
be encouraged to open their doubts to us.” “We our- 
selves will take all things well, from one that we know 
doth entirely love us.’’** Consequently he said, “We 
must feel toward our people, as a father toward his 
children; yea, the tenderest love of a mother must not 
surpass ours.” 1° ‘The minister must feel this and the 
people must know it if such a pastoral ministry is to be 
effective. ‘““Che chief means of this is for a minister so 
to conduct himself in the general course of his life and 
ministry, as to convince his people of his ability, sin- 
cerity, and unfeigned love to them.” 7 

Much of this is what is being stressed by books on 
counseling in this present day. Baxter further saw and 
stressed the fact that the personality of the pastor himself - 
was of basic and primary importance. He said, ‘““When 
your minds are in a holy, heavenly frame, your people 
are likely to partake of the fruits of it. . . . I confess I 
must speak it by lamentable experience, that I publish 
to my flock the distempers of my own soul.” ** As a re- 
sult, he stressed over and over and over again the need 
to “Take heed to yourselves.’ ““Take heed to your- 
selves,’ he said, “lest you live in those sins which you 
preach against in others, and lest you be guilty of that 
which daily you condemn. . . . O brethren, it is easier 
to chide sin than to overcome it.” 1° Again, “O, if we did 


15 Ibid., pp. 170, 255. 

16 [bid., p. 179. 

17 [bid., p. 324 (Italics mine). 
18 [bid., p. 100. 

19 Ibid., p. 109. 
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but study half as much to affect and amend our own 
hearts, as we do those of our hearers, it would not be 
with many of us as it is. It is a great deal too little that 
we do for their humiliation; but I fear it is much less 
that some of us do for our own. ‘Too many do somewhat 
for other men’s souls, while they seem to forget that 
they have souls of their own to regard.” *° 

The book had a wide reception both in his own day 
and in the generations since. While Baxter was still 
living, he received many letters from ‘“‘beyond the seas’ 
from those who had been helped by it. Its influence 
continued long after Baxter was gone and it is not with- 
out value even today. 


20 Ibid., p. 200. 


>> CHAPTER VI €& 


HIS OBSERVATION OF 
HUMAN NATURE 


Nothing is more interesting than life. No knowl- 
edge is more needed than a knowledge of human 
natures * 


ICHARD BAXTER lived long before the time of the 
BN AHehe of psychology as we think of it today. Al- 
though there were men in the seventeenth century, such 
as Descartes, Hobbes and Locke, who occupy a promi- 
nent place in the history of psychology, they were pri- 
marily philosophers, and psychology was thought of as 
a branch of philosophy. Psychology, as a practical aid 
for the use of distressed persons, had not yet been con- 
ceived, and such fields as psychotherapy and mental 
hygiene were still far in the future. 

Even the medical profession was not awakened to the 


problem. Gregory Zilboorg, in his History of Medical | 


Psychology, makes the statement that every age abounds | 


with psychopathological material. ‘Then he continues to 
point out that this was especially true in the seventeenth | 
century. The mentally sick were everywhere; they were | 


in the cities and villages; they were in prisons and cel-| 
lars; they wandered the streets and the highways, to the 


amusement and occasional horror of the people. Yet it 
seemed that the doctor almost completely missed the 
mentally ill. Then Zilboorg said, ‘“The doctor could not 


fail to notice them, but it does seem he did little more 
53 
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than that. He seldom studied or attempted to under- 
stand them.” ? 

The same criticism could not be leveled against Bax- 
ter. He at least tried to understand and to help. In 
many respects he gained an insight into human nature 
far ahead of his day. J. M. Lloyd-Thomas, in his Intro- 
‘duction to Baxter’s Autobiography, points out that 
Baxter had an understanding of the subtleties of evasion 
‘and rationalization that are amazingly modern. He 
studied and listed the causes of melancholy and Lloyd- 
-\Thomas says, “His remarks on this subject suggest that 
our modern psycho-analysts would have had little except 
their technique to teach him.” ? Most significant of all, 
perhaps, was the fact that he gained a penetrating insight 
into himself. He had had an intense struggle with him- 
self, as we shall see in the next chapter, and he knew 
personally something of the distress and anguish such a 
struggle can bring. 

Baxter, as we have said, did not have the advantage 
of a study of psychology. His observations of human na- 
ture were colored and limited by his Puritan theology, 
_a theology that had many values but was all too simple 
‘in regard. to human nature. We know now that human 
nature is much more complex than the Puritans would 
have had it. His insight came from the struggle that went 
on in his own soul, from a vast and extensive reading, 
especially of the Scripture, from pondering the meaning 
of life in preparation for his sermons, but, above all, 
from his intimate, first-hand contact with people. It was 


1 Reprinted from A History of Medical Psychology by Gregory 
Zilboorg and George W. Henry, by permission of W. W. Norton & 
Company, Inc. Copyright 1941 by the publishers. Published in England 
by George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. Used by permission. 

2 Autobiography, pp. xvii and xxxvii. 
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no organized, formal body of knowledge like that found 
in a text-book; it was the knowledge that came as a 
result of years of pondering and attempting to meet the 
needs of people. If anyone will meet with fifteen fam-' 
ilies a week, eight hundred families a year, and face real 
issues with them as Baxter did, he will gain an under-| 
standing of human nature, too. : 

His observations and his insight frequently found ex- 
pression in his writings, such as, “So far, indeed, doth 
pride contradict itself, that, conscious of its own de- 
formity, it often borrows the dress of humility.’ * Speak- 
ing of Cromwell, he said, “Having thus forced his! 
conscience to justify all his cause . . . he thinketh that | 
the end being good and necessary, the necessary means. 
cannot be bad.” * In his Autobiography, he said, “He 
that will blow the coals must not wonder if some sparks 
do fly in his face; and that to persecute men and then 
call them to charity is like whipping children to make 
them give over crying. . . . I saw that he that will be 
loved, must love; and he that rather chooseth to be 
more feared than loved, must expect to be hated, or 
loved diminutively. And he that will have children must 
be a father; and he that will be a tyrant must be con- 
tented with slaves.” ° 

Speaking of preaching, he said, “Most are much 
pleased with plain and zealous reproof of sin; but it 
must be other men’s sins and not their own. The poor 
love to hear of the evil of oppression and unmerciful- 
ness, of Pride, Fulness, and Idleness, and all the sins of 
the Rich. Subjects love to hear of their Rulers’ faults, 
and say, O this Man is no flatterer; he dares tell the 


3 Reformed Pastor, p. 216. 
4 Autobiography, p. 88. 
5 Ibid., pp. 17, 18. 
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greatest of their sins. But if they hear of their own, they 
take it for an injury. Rulers like a Sermon for sub- 
mission and obedience, but how few love to hear of the 
evil of injustice and oppression, or pride and sensu- 
ality.’ ° 
| He recognized the close relationship of the body and 
the mind which has been the source of so much psy- 
chological investigation and experimentation and has 
developed the new science of psychosomatic medicine. 
‘In the sermon mentioned in an earlier chapter, on “The 
‘Cure of Melancholy by Faith and Physic,” he advocated 
the use of both medical and spiritual remedies. While 
his medicine was crude and primitive (as it would nat- 
urally have to be), it reveals the fact that he recognized 
the problem and was seeking a solution. In his Saints’ 
Everlasting Rest, he said, ‘““The want of consolation in. 
the soul is also very commonly owing to bodily melan- 
choly. It is no more strange for a conscientious man, 
under melancholy, to doubt, and fear, and despair, than 
for a sick man to groan, or a child to cry when it is 
| chastised. Without the physician in this case, the labors 
_of the divine are usually in vain.” 7 Referring to him- 
self, he recognized that the “‘case of my body had a great 
operation upon my soul.” 

Speaking of the emotions, which he referred to as pas- 
sions, he said, in a letter to a woman who sought his 
counsel, “Feare and griefe, above all passions, are least at 
‘ye command of reason and will.’ * Again, in Saints’ 
Everlasting Rest, he said, ““Many a man’s fears have 
hastened his end, but no man’s did ever avert it.” ° 


6 Powicke, p. 285. 

7 Saints’ Everlasting Rest, pp. 235-236. 
8 Quoted in Powicke, p. 150. 

9 Saints’ Everlasting Rest, p. 323. 
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Such ideas as these have been vindicated by modern 
scientific research and clinical observation. He saw the 
multiplicity of, and the often contradictory nature of, 
human personality. In The Reformed Pastor, when re- 
ferring to the people with whom the pastor had to work, 
he said that in dealing with one person he was not deal- 
ing with one but often a multitude “of raging passions 
and contradicting enemies.” *° 

He recognized that all people are unique in capacity | 
and temperament, an idea now usually referred to as” 
“individual differences” and “psychological types.’’ He 
said that in any one congregation there were as many 
various degrees of capacity as there were men and 
women, and, also, as many problems and opinions. 

He recognized the importance of the environment and | 
background of an individual’s life, especially of his | 
family. He urged pastors to be patient and understand- 
ing with those seemingly ignorant persons whose back- 
ground had been limited or unfortunate. He saw very 
clearly the importance of the family and stressed in The 
Reformed Pastor the fact that there could be no gen- 
eral reformation until there was a reformation in the 
family. “I beseech you, therefore, if you desire the’ 
reformation and welfare of your people,” he said, “do 
all you can to promote family religion.” ** Speaking of 
the opportunity and responsibilities of parents, he said, 
“T also entreat parents to consider what excellent ad- 
vantages they have for promoting the salvation of their 
children. ‘They are with you while they are tender and 
flexible: you have a ‘twig to bend not an oak. None in) 
the world have such an interest in their affection as you 
have: you have also the greatest authority over them. 


10 Reformed Pastor, p. 111. 
11 Life, American Tract, p. 93. 
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Their whole dependence is upon you for a maintenance. 
You best know their, temper and inclinations.” ?? This 
sounds much like the ideas Bushnell was to express two 
hundred years later in his Christtan Nurture and those 
the child psychologists were to be emphasizing in the 
twentieth century in different terminology. 

He saw selfishness as the sum and root of all evil and 
often preached against it, stressing the necessity of self-. 
denial and of “loving our neighbor as ourselves.” He 
was also well aware of the closely allied danger of self- 
centeredness. Late in life he recalled how he used to 
meditate in his own heart and worry about his own 
sins and wants, constantly questioning and examining 
himself. He always maintained the practice of self- 
examination or “heart-acquaintance and employment,” 
as he called it, and recommended it for others. However, 
as he grew more mature, he saw that he must turn his 
thoughts outward from himself and center them upon 
God and Christ, rather than on his own heart. “‘At 
home,” he said, “I can find distempers to trouble me, 
and some evidences of my peace; but it is above that I 
must find matter of delight, and joy, and love, and 
peace itself.’ * 

He felt that pride was one of the most odious and 
dangerous of all sins. He wrote in his Autobiography, 
“Having daily more acquaintance with the lamentable 
naughtiness and frailty of man, and of the mischiefs of 
that sin, and especially in matters spiritual and ecclesias- 
_ tical, I think so far as any man is proud he is kin to the 

devil, and utterly stranger to God and to himself.” 
‘He felt that there was no sin quite so prevalent or more 


12 Saints’ Everlasting Rest, p. 288. 
13 Quoted in Orme, Vol. I, p. 14. 
14 Autobiography, p. 124. 
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subtle and far-reaching in its consequences. He pointed 


out how it determined one’s choice of words, his com- | 


pany, his clothing, and even affected his accent and ap- 
pearance. It created desires and ambitions, resulted in 
envy and bitter thoughts, was a constant companion and 
tyrannical commander. Ministers also were peculiarly 
susceptible, although they should have been most im- 
mune. He deeply regretted the fact that the clergy were 
so prone to seek praise and popular favor and so in- 
clined to be envious or jealous of another who was ex- 
celling in the Lord’s work. 

As we have already noted, he had wide experience 
and considerable success in dealing with those who were 
melancholy. He made a special study of this problem and 
listed a series of causes; but, in working with the per- 
sons who were so distressed, he tried to take their minds 
off themselves by creating a love of God. He felt that if 
he could thus get them to devote themselves to God, 
then happiness could be found. This is still good psy- 
chology and good religion. 

He also saw the subtleness and suddenness with which 
temptation could strike. At times when he was center- 
ing his attention upon his work, he felt so certain in his 
belief and so absorbed in his purpose that temptation 
had no chance to enter, but then again, when he least ex- 
pected it, he was.amazed at the way temptation could 
surprise him. ‘We can scarce open our eyes but we are in 


danger of envying those above us, or despising those be- | 


low us; of coveting the honors and riches of some, or 
beholding the rags and beggary of others with pride and | 


unmercifulness. If we see beauty, it is a bait to lust; if 
deformity, to loathing and disdain. How soon do slan- 
derous reports, vain jests, wanton speeches, creep into 
the heart! How constant and strong a watch does our 
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appetite require! Have we comeliness and beauty? What 
fuel for pride! Are we deformed? What an occasion for 
repining! Have we strength of reason and gifts of learn- 
ing? O how prone to be puffed up, hunt after applause 
and despise our brethren! Are we unlearned? How apt 
then to despise what we have not! Are we in places of 
authority? How strong is the temptation to abuse our 
trust, make our will our law, and mould all the enjoy- 
ments of others by the rules and model of our own in- 
terest and policy. Are we inferiors? How prone to envy 
others’ pre-eminence, and bring their actions to the bar 
of our judgment! Are we rich and not too much exalted? 
Are we poor and not discontented?” 1° 
Although he was constantly involved in controversies 
and disputes, he came to recognize the futility of mere 
argument. He said when he was younger he did not 
realize how much of men’s controversies were merely 
verbal and consisted of mental mistakes. He felt that 
most controversies needed right stating rather than 
debating and, if the verbal could be separated from the 
real, most contenders would discover that they differed 
less than they thought they did. Nor had he realized in 
his youth how impatient men were at being contradicted 
and that they would defend a position even though 
proven wrong, rather than admit defeat. Later he rec- 
enized that few are convinced by argument and that 
nothing hindered the reception of truth more than to 
show to men too plainly their errors, for then you bring 
their honors into the picture and they defend their 
errors as themselves. ““And therefore I am less for a dis- 
puting way than ever, believing that it tempteth men 
to bend their wits, to defend their errors and oppose the 


45 Saints’ Everlasting Rest, pp. 84-85. 
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truth, and hindereth usually their information... . 
Therefore I am most in judgment for a learning or a 
teaching way of converse.”’ *® 

Baxter was under no illusions about human nature. 
When he urged the pastors to attempt to convert and 
guide and develop individual souls he was well aware of 
the difficulties and depths of evil that were sometimes in- 
volved. ““O brethren, what a world of wickedness have 
we to contend with in one soul, and what a number of 
these worlds. . . . O, brethren, what a field of work is 
there before us; not a person that you see but may find 
you work. In the saints themselves, how soon do the 
Christian graces languish if you neglect them; and how 
easily are they drawn into sinful practices, to the dis- 
honor of the gospel, and to their own loss and sorrow. 
If this be the work of a minister, you may see what a 
life he hath to lead. Let us, then, be up and doing with 
all our might; difficulties must quicken, not discourage 
us, in so necessary a work. If we cannot do all, let us do 
what we can; for if we neglect it, woe to us, and to the 
souls committed to our care. Should we pass over all 
these other duties, and by preaching only, think to prove 
ourselves faithful ministers, and to put off God and 
man with such a shell and vizor, our reward will prove 
as superficial as our work.” 17 

Later in life as he reflected back over his experience 
he included a section in his Autobiography entitled 
““Self-Analysis.”” He summarized his thoughts of men in 
these words, ‘‘I now see more good and more evil in all | 
men than heretofore I did. I see that good men are not 
so good as I once thought they were, but have more im- 


16 Autobiography, p. 132. 
17 Reformed Pastor, p. 190. 
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perfections. And that nearer approach and fuller trial 
doth make the best appear more weak and faulty than 
\their admirers at a distance think. And I find that few 
are so bad as either their malicious enemies or cen- 
sorious separating professors do imagine. In some, in- 
deed, I find that human nature is corrupted into a 
greater likeness to devils than I once thought any on 
earth had been. But even in the wicked usually there is 
more for grace to make advantage of, and more to testify 
for God and holiness, than I once believed there had 
been. 

“I less admire gifts of utterance and bare profession 
of religion than I once did, and have much more charity 
for many who, by the want of gifts, do make an obscurer 
profession than they. I once thought that almost all that 
could pray movingly and fluently, and talk well of reli- 
gion, had been saints. But experience hath opened to 
me what odious crimes may consist with high profession; 
and I have met with divers obscure persons, not noted 
for any extraordinary profession or forwardness in reli- 
gion, but only to live a quiet, blameless life, whom I 
have after found to have long lived, as far as I could 
discern, a truly godly and sanctified life, only their 
prayers and duties were by accident kept secret from 
other men’s observation.” 7° 

Thus, a great pastor, out of a wide and extensive ex- 
perience in dealing with people, and after a lifetime of 
meditation on their needs and problems, expressed his 
observations on life and human nature. 


18 Autobiography, p. 115. 
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HIS PERSONAL STRUGGLES AND 
THEIR RESOLUTION 


Out of suffering comes maturity of soul and the 
need to help others who suffer. 
RUSSELL L. Dicks 


N AxIoM Of all counseling and personal work is that 
Aine personality of the counselor or worker is of pri- 
mary importance. Whether he be a teacher, a pastor, a 
counselor or a friend, the degree to which he has mas- 
tered his own tensions and solved his own problems is a 
major and determining factor in his ability to help 
others. In studying the lives of those who have been 
most successful in helping others, it is very often found 
that they, first of all, had a struggle with themselves. 
The apostle Paul attained a marvelous courage and 
serenity and faith, but he achieved it through an in- 
tense personal conflict, as he described it in the letter to 
the Romans: : 

“T do not understand my own actions. For I do not do 
what I want, but I do the very thing I hate. . . . I can 
will what is right, but I cannot do it. For I do not do 
the good I want, but the evil I do not want is what I 
do . . . wretched man that I am! Who will deliver me 
from this body of death?”’ ? 


1 Pastoral Work and Personal Counseling, copyright, 1944, by the 
Macmillan Co. 
2Romans 7:15, 19, 24. From the Revised Standard Version of New 
Testament (Copyrighted 1946 by the International Council of Religious 
Education) and used by permission. 
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William James had a radiance of personality and a 
sympathetic understanding that was beneficial to hun- 
dreds. It was said of him that he was constantly lifting 
men up by the contagion of his courage. Yet, William 
James had a terrific struggle in his own life. He went 
through a period of depression and melancholy so severe 
that he seriously considered suicide. His ability to 
understand the problems of others grew out of this 
turmoil he had experienced in his own soul. Phillips 
Brooks, whose influence on the lives of people, both 
through his great preaching and his faithful pastoral 
efforts, is legendary, also knew the meaning of frustra- 
tion and discouragement. When he was a young man his 
ambition was to teach, but he failed completely and his 
sense of humiliation was so deep that for a time he re- 
fused even to see his friends. It is doubtful if anyone 
has been able to enter sympathetically into the struggles 
and problems of others who has not known something 
of their meaning firsthand. 

Suffering and struggle came early in the life of Baxter. 
He never completely solved all of his problems, but he 
did make a remarkable adjustment and, out of his own 
experience, gained real insight into the tensions and 
needs of others. His problems are worthy of study be- 
cause they reveal his method of facing his conflicts, and 
also because they have so much bearing on his pastoral 
ministry. 

Baxter was subject to the usual difficulties of adoles- 
cence. His father, who had been addicted to gambling to! 
such an extent that the family was involved in debt, had | 
a conversion experience shortly before Richard’s birth 
and, as a consequence, young Richard was brought up 
according to the strictest of Puritan principles. The em- 
phasis that was made on the dangers of sin, on the neces- 
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sity of a holy life, and on the life to come, made a deep 
impression on the sensitive child and left him with 
great fear of sin and with what, at times, proved to bea 
very troubled and bothersome conscience. His account 
of his troubles with his conscience and the sins of his 
youth are very reminiscent of the Confessions of St. 
Augustine. He listed eight sins of his boyhood which 
caused him considerable regret, such as lying to escape 


correction; “excessive gluttonous eating of apples and | 
pears’; the stealing of fruit from orchards in company — 


with other boys; an excessive fondness for play and a 
covetousness for money; a love of romances, fables and 
old wives’ tales; much “foolish chat’? and imitation of 
other boys in foolish talk and actions; too much pride 
in his master’s commendations for his learning; and 
boldness and irreverence toward his parents. Perhaps 
most of these would cause little concern to the average 
youth today but to Baxter they were a source of real 
distress. 


in 


In his Autobiography he speaks of the conviction of | 
sin which he had at the age of fifteen. He was concerned | 


because at times his sense of grief and sin was not as 
great as he thought it ought to be. He was further 
distressed because he could not determine the exact date 
or time of his conversion, as some of the divines de- 
scribed it. But the thing that troubled him most of all 
was the fact that after his change, and in spite of his 
resolutions, he would still “knowingly and deliberately” 
yield to temptation. There was much in his struggles 
that were closely akin to those of Paul which were men- 
tioned above. We know now that such experiences leave 
a permanent impression upon a personality. One of the 
things that appealed to him about the ‘Saints’ Everlasting 
Rest” was the fact that then he would be free from sin 
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and temptation. Many years later, when writing to a 
woman who had written him regarding her own fear, 
he said, ‘““When I was younger (yea till twenty yeares 
of age) I durst not have gone into a darke roome alone; 
or, if I did, ye feare of it would have made me even 
tremble. I knew the folly of this, and both Reason and 
(I think) grace did contradict it; and yet I was not able 
to overcome it, no more one moment to forbeare it, if 
I might have had the world. Even such doe I take your 
case to be. Feare and griefe, above all passions, are le(a)st 
at ye command of reason and will.” * If Baxter had had 
wise guidance himself, much of his difficulty might well 
have been avoided. 3 

Baxter suffered from a lifelong feeling of inferiority 
because of his lack of education. His formal education 
had been most inadequate. The schooling which he did 
receive was at the hands of clergy under whose care he 
was placed from time to time but who, for the most part, 
were ignorant and incompetent. From the age of six to 
ten he was subject to four successive curates, two of 
whom never preached and two who drank themselves 
into beggary. At ten he was placed under a curate who 
had formerly been a lawyer’s clerk but who had been 
discharged because of excessive drinking. On losing this 
job he entered the ministry, but he was finally driven 
away for officiating under forged papers. His next in- 
structor was one who genuinely liked the boy but was 
apparently lazy; at least Baxter complained that he did 
not give him more than one hour’s solid teaching in two 
years. 

In spite of all this, however, Baxter had a thirst for 
knowledge which would not be denied. Like Abraham 


3 Powicke, p. 150. 
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Lincoln, he educated himself. As we indicated earlier, 
he was a voluminous reader and achieved the standing 
of a genuine scholar. As a matter of fact, he was better 
educated than those who had attended the universities, 
for the training they received was actually very limited. 
However, it is a man’s own interpretation of a situation 
that really counts and, in his own mind, this lack of 
formal education was a real obstacle and handicap. So 
deeply did he feel it that he almost failed to enter the 
ministry because of it and only his great feeling of re- 
sponsibility persuaded him to do so. 

Like Jeremiah his faith came after much questioning 
and numerous encounters with doubt. For many years, 
he said, he doubted his own salvation; he even ques- 
tioned his own sincerity and thought he had “no spirit- 
ual life at all.” Even when he was settled at Kidder- 
minster he said there were occasions when “the Tempter 
strongly assaulted my faith, and would have drawn me 
towards infidelity itself.” * Such experiences caused him 
considerable distress and he confessed that at times they 
caused him “‘actual despondency and distrust.”” Referring 
to his need of faith, he said, ““These wants are the 
greatest burden of my life, which oft maketh my life 
itself a burden.” If he had had all the riches in the world, 
he would have been glad to give them all for a fuller 
knowledge and ‘a deeper certainty of God’s love and 
salvation, but he had little hope of achieving it in this 
world. Another thing that appealed to him about the 
“Saints’ Rest” was the fact that then ‘“‘we shall rest from 
all our doubts of God’s love.” He was akin to the man in 
the gospels who came to Jesus and said, “I believe, 
help thou my unbelief.” In fact, at one time he said, “No 


4 Autobiography, p. 26. 
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petition seemeth more necessary to me than ‘Lord, in- 
crease our faith: I believe, help thou my unbelief.’ ” ° 

In all of his struggles with doubt Baxter was appar- 
ently honest with his doubts. When he wrote his A 
Paraphrase on the New Testament, he confessed he did 
not understand all of the book of Revelation but, rather 
than omit it, he included only general notes, stating rea- 
sons for his uncertainty. He recognized that this would 
bring him criticism from some, but added, “. . . truth 
is more valuable than such men’s praises.’’ On an earlier 
occasion he said, “I am not so foolish as to pretend my 
certainty to be greater than it is merely because it is a 
dishonour to be less certain, nor will I by shame be kept 
from confessing those infirmities which those have as 
much as I who hypocritically reproach me with them.” ° 
Such honesty was, no doubt, a large factor in their ulti- 
mate resolution. Baxter admitted that there were grada- 
tions in his feeling of certainty and that it varied as the 
evidence varied. He felt certainty that he was a man 
before he felt certainty that there was a God; his cer- 
tainty that there was a God was greater than his certainty 
that he required love and holiness . . . his certainty of 
the Christian faith was greater than his certainty of the 
perfection and infallibility of all the Scriptures; his cer- 
tainty of the Scriptures in general was greater than his 
certainty of the meaning of many particular texts, and 
so of many doctrines. Thus he worked out his problems 
of faith.” 

We labor under an illusion if we think that the great 
men of faith have been men who were free from the 
problem of doubt. Rather, they were men who worked 


5 Ibid., p. 110. 
6 Ibid., p. 111. 
7Cf. ibid., p. 111. 
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through their doubts until they achieved a faith that 
was really their own—a faith that was vital and real. 
Martin Luther said, ‘Sometimes I believe and some- 
times I doubt.” Horace Bushnell, a great man of faith, 
went through a period in his life which he described as 
a time when he experienced “agonies of mental dark- 
ness and confusion concerning God.” Washington Glad- 
den was a man of great depth of faith, a man who, 
through his preaching, counseling and writing, helped 
thousands to achieve faith. In his Recollections, he states 
very frankly that one of the chief reasons why he en- 
tered the ministry was because he had had such an 
agonizing struggle with doubt himself and wanted to 
help others who were facing the same difficulty. So 
Baxter also found comfort in the fact that he was able to 
help others face the problem he knew so well. “And it 
much increased my peace, when God’s providence called 
me to the comforting of many others that had the same 
complaints. While I answered their doubts, I answered 
my own; and the charity which I was constrained to ex- 
ercise for them, redounded to myself, and insensibly 
abated my fears, and procured me an increase of quiet- 
ness of mind.” & 

Fosdick, somewhere in his writings, refers to men who 
find it difficult to believe but who find it more difficult 
to disbelieve.® Baxter himself said he achieved his faith 
partly by doubting doubt. He said it seemed foolish that 
the world could be made by “a conflux of irrational 
atoms,” or that reason could come from that which had 
no reason, or that all the power, wisdom or goodness 
in the world should not have a cause which excelled that 
which it caused. Approached from this point of view, the 


8 Life of Richard Baxter, American Tract Society. 
9 Cf. Fosdick, Successful Christian Living, Harper & Brothers. 
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suppositions of the atheist seemed foolish, and it seemed 
difficult to doubt that there was a God. So, in spite of 
all his struggles with doubt, he still would be called a 
man of faith. In fact, he could be called a man of great 
faith for he was willing to go to the very heart of the 
matter until he, like the other men mentioned above, 
achieved a faith that was really his own. 

He spoke of his early apprehensions and fears but of 
his later willingness to face issues until he achieved the 
faith he sought. “Though formerly I was wont, when 
any such temptation came, to cast it aside, as fitter to be 
abhorred than considered of, yet now this would not 
give me satisfaction; but I was fain to dig to the very 
foundations, and seriously to examine the reasons of 
Christianity and to give a hearing to all that could be 
said against it, that so my faith might be indeed my own. 
And at last I found that . . . nothing is so firmly be- . 
lieved as that which hath been sometime doubted of.” 1° 

He admitted that it was difficult to live by faith, but 
the fact that he was willing to strive to live by faith, 
even in spite of his doubts and difficulties to a large 
measure accounts for his triumph of faith. Powicke, in 
his biography, expressed it this way, ‘““What best helped 
him to weather the storm was an inner life which had its 
root in the obedience of implicit faith. For many years 
he had acted as if Christianity were true without once 
supposing the contrary; and the result had been a deep- 
ening conviction of its truth because of the light, 
strength and peace it had brought to him. So he had 
this to fall back upon as something sure when reason 
was baffled; and for this he thanked God, who had 
spared him the temptation of searching doubt until he 
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was able to bear it.” ™* Similar experiences have been 
recorded by such men as Gladden and Bushnell, already 
mentioned. It is, perhaps, the surest avenue to faith. “If 
any man will do his will he shall know of the doc- 
thine: +7 

Perhaps Baxter’s greatest handicap was his physical 
health. At least, he refers to it more than to anything 
else. “All through his life he was a sick and suffering 
man and the victim of his own and others’ medical ex- 
periments.” ** His struggles with poor health began very 
early. When he was still a boy he suffered from a violent 
cough and the spitting of blood for a period of two 
years. When he was twenty-one years old until he was 
twenty-three his health was so poor that he did not ex- 
pect to live a year. Thus he says, “was I long kept with 
the calls of approaching death at one ear and the ques- 
tionings of a doubtful conscience at the other.” +* When 
he went to Kidderminster he still did not suppose that 
he had long to live, which, he said, made him study and 
preach things that were necessary “as a dying man to 
dying men.”’ Many times his parishioners and neighbors 
were so much concerned about him that they met to 
pray for his recovery. 

Perhaps the doctors were partly right when they ac- 
cused him of being a hypochondriac, but at least the 
majority of his ailments were real. He referred to a 
variety of difficulties, including cough, nosebleed, con- 
stant head-aches, sciatica, toothaches, and sore eyes so 
bad that he could scarcely stand the light. At times his 
suffering was so great and his sickness had so affected 


11 Powicke, p. 54. 

12 John 7: 17, King James Version. 

13 Introduction to Autobiography, p. xvii. 
14 Autobiography, p. 9. 
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his color and appearance that his friends who came to see 
him could hardly recognize him. His Autobiography 
contains constant references to pain, such as, “In my 
labours at Kidderminster after my return, I did all un- 
der languishing weakness, being seldom an hour free 
from pain.” ** On one occasion he compared pain to the 
waves of the sea, ““As waves follow waves in the tem- 
pestuous seas, so one pain and danger followeth an- 
other. . . .” 1° Pain and suffering seemed to be part of 
his existence, never leaving him day or night. 

During one period of complete physical collapse, he 
wrote the famous Saints’ Everlasting Rest, which we 
have already referred to and quoted frequently. It was 
written for his own use during this time of languishing 
and suffering, when he felt God had taken him off from 
public employments. During his illness he stayed in the 
house of a friend in a neighboring village. Here he was 
quite alone with no acquaintance but his servant. The 
physicians had given him up to die. In such a situation 
he said, “I began to contemplate more seriously on the 
everlasting rest which I apprehended myself to be just 
on the borders of. And that my thoughts might, not too 
much scatter in my meditation I began to write some- 
thing on that subject. . . .” *” Intended at first only for 
his own meditation, he enlarged it, and it became one of 
the best known of all his writings. In spite of his weak- 
ness, for he suffered from recurring hemorrhages, in less 
than six months he prepared a volume of over eight 
hundred pages. 

As with the problem of doubt, he even managed to 
derive some benefit from his physical misfortunes. He 
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was grateful to God and His mercy for the fact that, in 
spite of his constant pain and weakness, he had never 
been overcome with real melancholy, or, as he also 
termed it, a “sinking sadness,” and that it did not pre- 
vent him from doing his duty. The loss of time which 
his illness caused him was his greatest regret. As we have 
already mentioned, he felt that it had been actually 
beneficial in forcing him to deal with those things that 
were essential. ‘““Weakness and pain,’ he wrote to a 
friend, “helped me to study how to die, that set me on 
studying how to live.” ** Of course, the medical meth- 
ods of the day were very primitive and crude. As one 
author put it, “he was the victim of no less than 6 and 80 
doctors and their drugs.” *° It taught him that his final 
dependence must be upon God. Even friends, as much 
as he cherished them, were not enough in time of great 
suffering. “Woe be to him that hath no better help than 
man,” Baxter said, “‘and blessed is he whose help and 
hopeis:ini the: Lord.) 2" 

Someone has said that the great work of the world 
has been by handicapped people. That may be an exag- 
geration for the sake of emphasis but, to a large extent, 
it is true. John Milton and George Matheson were 
blind; Beethoven and Rauschenbusch were deaf; Pas- 
teur was partially paralyzed, and ‘Trudeau suffered from 
tuberculosis; Emerson, Bushnell and Stevenson were 
confirmed invalids. Emerson’s life was spent seeking 
health; Bushnell, like Baxter, suffered from constant 
pain and weakness. Stevenson did some of his best writ- 
ing while prapped up in bed, so weak he could hardly 
speak. Instead of being a handicap, such difficulties 
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seemed to make them work the harder. It seems in- 
credible that a man, suffering from the weaknesses and 
handicaps which afflicted Baxter, could accomplish all 
that he did. As one historian said, if he had done noth- 
ing but take care of himself that would have seemed 
enough, but he carried on his preaching, his strenuous 
and extensive program of pastoral work and his exten- 
sive reading and constant and voluminous writing be- 
sides. 

Added to such experiences were the natural discour- 
agements that come to anyone who attempts a form of 
service or idealistic efforts. Any minister who takes his 
task seriously will come face to face with discourage- 
ment and frustration. Even Jesus sorrowed when the 
rich young ruler turned away and he wept at the unre- 
sponsiveness of Jerusalem. Most ministers will recognize 
the feelings which prompted Baxter to write: “. . . the 
_ life of a Minister is so heavy a burden, and such a con- 
tinual grief, that I confess from my heart, I have been 
many times haunted by Jonah’s temptation to over-run 
God’s work and to put it off, as Moses and Jeremiah 
would have done. . . . Why must I then be tied up to 
this despised, hated, weary work? Why may I not take 
that course where I may have a fuller maintenance with- 
out grudging, as other men have?’ But he did not let 
these moods last and soon added, “But do I approve of 
this, or grudge at my imployment and the disposal of 
my God? No, I bless the Lord daily, that ever he called 
me to this blessed work. It is but the flesh that repineth 
at it. God hath paid me for all these sufferings a thou- 
sand-fold.”’ 4 

It seems unfortunate that to all these other difficulties 
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there must be added the further problem of opposition 
and misunderstanding. Emerson said, “To be great is _ 
to be misunderstood.” Perhaps anyone who is success- 
ful inevitably meets some opposition. Undoubtedly any- 
one who stands for moral principles must expect opposi- 
tion and misunderstanding. Again Baxter was no 
exception. Sometimes it was of a rather violent nature. 
Once a drunkard who had been rebuked by Baxter for 
his drunkenness followed him into the churchyard and 
attacked him. When he tried to seize Baxter he caught 
only his coat which Baxter unbuttoned and left in his 
hands. Before he could do any more violence he was 
seized by passers-by and arrested. Once when he was 
preaching in a private house at Acton a bullet was fired 
through the window but it caused no damage and no 
one knew who was responsible for it. In the main these 
were but incidents and did not cause him the concern 
that came from the indifference and opposition of those 
he was really trying to help. Once, after citing the things 
he was trying to do, such as preaching, visiting the sick, 
etc., he continued, ‘““And when all this is done, what is 
my profit? Many a time heretofore have I had the people 
secretly and openly reviling, slandering and cursing 
me.)7" 

The greatest source of opposition came as a result of 
the religious and‘ political questions of the day in which 
Baxter played such a prominent part. As so often hap- 
pens when men’s feelings run high, the spirit of the con- 
troversies, the methods and language used were most 
unfortunate. Baxter was subject to every form of in- 
justice, slander and misrepresentation. He became so 
wearied of constantly having his character and his rep- 
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utation doubted and questioned, lied about and slan- 
dered, that he even thought of leaving the country and 
crossing the sea, that he might find some place of quiet 
and peace. 

Baxter was finally silenced by Act of Parliament, de- 
prived of his beloved pastorate at Kidderminster and 
forbidden to preach in the diocese of Worcester. He still 
had a license to preach in the diocese of London but 
this was also taken from him later. The remainder of 
his life is a sorrowful story to tell. It is beyond the scope 
of this volume to trace the political and ecclesiastical 
events that followed the return of the king, the Savoy 
Conference at which Baxter led the Nonconformists in 
opposition to the Archbishop of York and was defeated, 
the Act of Uniformity which resulted in the silencing of 
some two thousand ministers and their ejection from 
their pulpits. Suffice it to say that Baxter, because of his 
position, his leadership, and his outspoken opinions, 
was subject to constant suspicion and criticism and was 
frequently in open conflict with those in power. Much 
time was spent in loathsome jails or prisons or else in 
trials or in hiding. On all these occasions he utilized his 
time for writing. 

Baxter married late in life. His wife, Margaret Charl- 
ton, the daughter of a woman who had moved to Kid- 
derminster just to put herself under Baxter’s ministry, 
seems to have been ideally suited for him. For nineteen 
years she was a real companion and a devoted wife and 
comrade in all his difficulties. In his writing he refers to 
her tact and amiable disposition and to the support she 
gave to him and to his work. He respected her judgment 
and said that, with the exception of those cases requiring 
special theological skill, she was better at “‘resolving a 
case of conscience than most divines.’’ With the excep- 
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tion of those cases that demanded secrecy, he sought her 
judgment and felt she would often find a better solution 
than he would. Through all these troubled years she 
shared his trials and hardships and, when he was im- 
prisoned at Clarewell, she shared his imprisonment also. 
On June 14, 1681, she passed away, leaving him to face 
his problems alone. It was a great loss, but he bore this 
loss and sorrow with the same stoicism and faith with 
which he met his other problems. 

The tragic sufferings and injustices that attended his 
later life need not be recorded here in any detail. How- 
ever, the self-composure and confidence with which he 
met them do prove the faith and courage that he had 
achieved. What a tragedy it was that he was not per- 
mitted to continue at Kidderminster as he so desired and 
to carry further the great pastoral work he had devel- 
oped and performed so faithfully. During these later 


- years he was subject to constant suspicion and persecu- 


tion, insult and abuse by the intolerant and the partisan. 
He was continually watched by informers, and spies sat 
in on all his sermons to report what he said to the 
authorities. 

In 1685, he was again brought to trial, before the in- 
famous Judge Jeffreys, on the charge of “‘libeling the 
church” in some of his writings and of preaching sedi- 
tion. His trial has been described as a “horrible 
travesty’; he was subject to false accusation, misrepre- 
sentation, and every form of insult and humiliation. 
One eye-witness to the trial compared Baxter’s appear- 
ance before the court to that of Paul before Nero. In 
many ways his experience was analogous to that of Paul. 
These words of Paul certainly have a direct comparison: 

“We are troubled on every side, yet not distressed; we 
are perplexed, but not in despair; persecuted but not 
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forsaken; cast down but not destroyed. Always bearing 
about in the body the dying of the Lord Jesus, that the 
life also of Jesus might be made manifest in our body. 
For we which live are always delivered unto death for 
Jesus’ sake, that the life also of Jesus might be made 
manifest in our mortal flesh. . . . For which cause we 
faint not; but though our outward man may perish, yet 
the inward man is renewed day by day. For our light 
affliction which is but for a moment worketh for us a 
far more exceeding and eternal weight of glory; While 
we look not at the things which are seen, but at the 
things which are not seen: for the things which are seen 
are temporal; but the things which are not seen are 
eternal.” * 

He was finally imprisoned again for a period of al- 
most two years. After he was released he was granted a 
few years of comparative rest and quiet for his writing 
and preaching. He lived in the house of a friend near 
Charterhouse Square. When he was too old and weak to 
go out and preach, they opened the doors of the house 
morning and evening so that the people could come in 
and join in family worship and hear him preach. His 
continued illness finally prevented this until at last, 
early in the morning of December 8, 1681, after a life 
of struggle and hardship, suffering and pain, devotion to 
duty and sacrificial labors, he entered the Saints’ Ever- 
lasting Rest. 

~~ It has been said that the test of a mature religion is 
its ability to meet tragedy without fear.2* By such a 
criterion Baxter’s religion was a mature religion. He 
demonstrated in his own life the reality of the faith he 
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preached. During his last illness he said, “I have pain — 
but I have peace.” As one historian said, ‘““Nothing could 
conquer his spiritual force.” ?> He was grateful to a 
gracious Providence that had trained him in the school 
of affliction. He overcame his own difficulties in the in- 
terest of the needs of others and of the great cause he 
served. Tulloch said, “Few have ever lived more un- 
selfishly, more heroically—for God. Amidst pain and 
weariness, amidst imprisonment and jailing of his goods. 
Through disease and in the constant fear of death, he 
kept a valiant heart, and he gave all its valour to do the 
will and work of Christ.” 7° 


25 Pattison, p. 191. 
26 Tulloch, p. 388. 
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BAXTER AND THE MODERN 
PASTOR (1) 


What is done in one period must be repeated in 
another; every age needs to be stirred up afresh. 
DANIEL WILSON 


| i HUNDRED and seventy-four years after Baxter first 
published The Reformed Pastor a new edition was 
brought out which contained an Introductory Essay by 
the Rev. Daniel Wilson. He emphasized the thought 
that what Baxter had stressed in 1655 was as much 
needed in that year which was 1829. He urged his read- 
ers to face the question whether or not they had been 
true shepherds of their flocks, whether or not they had 
shown concern for each individual sheep. “What do the 
streets and lanes of our cities testify concerning us?” he 
asked. “What do the highways and hedges of our coun- 
try parishes say as to our fidelity and love to souls? 
What do the houses and cottages and sick chambers of 
our congregation and neighborhoods speak? Where have 
we been? What have we been doing? Has Christ our 
Master seen us following his footsteps, and ‘going about 
doing good?’ Brethren, we are verily faulty concerning 
ais. 2 
He continued further to point out the fact that they 
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2Ibid., pp. 19-20. 
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had been concerned with public preaching and ecclesias- 
tical duties often to the neglect of personal visitation, in- 
struction and guidance. He stressed the thought that 
many of the people who needed the pastor did not par- 
ticipate in public services at all; they were victims of 
illness, infirmity, misfortune, vice or sin. Yet it was 
here that real human needs existed, needs which could 
not be met by public discourse but which demanded per- 
sonal attention and then with all the skill, patience and 
affection that could be given. While we might word it 
differently the thing that he was stressing in 1829 is just 
as applicable today. 

The modern scene is very different from what it was 
in Baxter’s or even Wilson’s day. Life has become vastly 
more complicated and complex. The tensions, strains 
and pressures of living have increased one hundred 
fold. This is due to a variety of reasons. The phe- 
nomenal advances in science and technology, the de- 
velopment of the machine and mass production, the 
unprecedented increase in speed of transportation, the 
mushroom growth of great urban centers have all played 
a part. The emphasis on the profit motive and the im- 
proved techniques of production have made available 
goods and wealth beyond any range of the imagination 
until modern man has been described as ““Enamored of 
the immediate and superficial satisfactions of material 
goods, (he) has come to think that his life consists in the 
-abundance of things which he possess.”’* There has 
grown up a mechanistic conception of the universe and 
a materialistic view of life which in turn have been ac- 
companied by a changing set of values, a lowering of 
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moral standards and very often a loss of the purpose 
and meaning of life. All of this has made a vast differ- 
ence in man’s outlook. Secularism has captured large 
areas and the religious feelings which aroused such bit- 
ter controversy in Baxter’s day have often been replaced 
by apathy and indifference. 

Added to all this has been the terrible tragedy of two 
world wars in one generation, with a period of depres- 
sion, doubt, uncertainty and fear sandwiched in be- 
tween. As a result, pessimism, futility, frustration and 
despair are everywhere. The late Ernest Groves, the 
sociologist, has commented that if one will stand at the 
corner of any downtown street and watch the faces of 
the people as they pass he will note hurry, tension, 
worry, anxiety, fear, frustration on most of them. This 
would be a rather informal way of making a survey but 
it no doubt presents a true picture. Karen Horney, the 
noted psychoanalyst, wrote a discerning volume which 
she entitled The Neurotic Personality of Our Time. She 
closed with this sentence, speaking of the “neurotic 
personality of our time”: “We might call him a step 
child of our culture.” # 

The above conditions give a slight indication of the 
background against which the modern pastor must do 
his work. Life in a small village of four thousand is 
vastly different—far more complicated and confusing, 
subject to innumerable more pressures, tensions and 
strains than it was in the village of Kidderminster in 
Baxter’s day three hundred years ago. ‘This is true wher- 
ever the pastor carries on his labors, whether it is in a 


4Reprinted from The Neurotic Personality of Our Time by Karen 
Horney, by permission of W. W. Norton & Company, Inc. Copyright 
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village, the open country, the residential district or the 
downtown area of one of our great metropolitan centers. 
It goes without saying that Baxter’s emphasis of the 
need of personal pastoral care is more needed today 
than ever. Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, out of a long and 
fruitful pastorate in New York said, “Without exaggera- 
tion it can be said that frustrated, disintegrated, 
hibited, unhappy people, who cannot match penkaee 
with life and become efficient personalities, constitute 
the greatest single tragedy in the world.” ® A study of 
the life of Richard Baxter convinces one that here is the 
pastor’s first responsibility in any location and in any 
generation. 

Anton Boisen, in collaboration with a young minister, 
made a study of a typical small-town parish today. It 
was a town of about 3,000 inhabitants (similar to Kid- 
derminster in size) located in an agricultural section of 
midwestern United States. ‘They grouped the people of 
the parish into six classifications. ‘The first group were 
listed as growing “in the direction of socialization and 
unification.” ‘They were, as far as could be determined, 
emotionally mature and true to their highest loyalties. 
A second group were listed as passive and indifferent. 
They were fairly well adjusted in relation to vocation, 
sex and social life. but gave little consideration to the 
higher loyalties. The third group they listed as ‘‘dif- 
ficult.” “They were constantly complaining, seeking 
sympathy, finding fault, resorting to excuses and alibis, 
oversensitive, fanatical, busybodies. or trouble-makers. 
The fourth group were listed as ‘distressed.’ At times 
this might mean distress over marital or economic dif- 
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ficulties or some emotional disturbance. The fifth group, 
listed as “‘pagans,’’ meant those who may have been in 
church families, but who had disclaimed their earlier 
loyalties and were comfortable about it. The last group 
were called the “down and out” and included the psy- 
chotic, the near psychotic, the’ delinquent, senile, the 
alcoholic, people who really needed specialized institu- 
tional care but were still in the community. This is a 
picture which would be found with varying percentages 
in every community.® Of course, to this must be added 
the sick, convalescent, the chronic invalids, the aged and 
shut-in, and the bereaved, which exist in every com- 
munity and in every generation and which need pastoral 
care. 

We do not mean to imply that we can take the pro- 
gram or the thought of Baxter and apply it directly to 
our modern scene or our modern problems. Some of his 
methods we could not use; some of his thoughts we 
have outgrown; some of his concepts must be changed 
and modified; in some areas we can go far beyond any- 
thing he was able to do but, recognizing all this, we still 
have much to learn from him, and a study of his life 
has much to offer the pastor in the modern world, espe- 
cially the one who is concerned about the personal prob- 
lems of specific people whom he has the privilege and 
responsibility to serve. First of all, Baxter saw the im- 
portance of this work. He was interested in national 
events; he was interested in public preaching; he was 
interested in ecclesiastical affairs; he wrote many books 
but he recognized also that nothing could take the place 
of individual attention, the dealing with people one 
by one. No matter how interesting or how important 
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these other things were, they could not take the place 
of pastoral counseling or pastoral care. Such statements 
s “It is well that they hear sermons; but that is not 
enough,” or “One word of seasonable, prudent advice, 
given by a minister to a person in necessity may be of 
more use than many sermons,” can be applied today 
with only slight modifications.? This is an emphasis 
which Baxter can make to our day which needs to be 
made as much as any other. There is nothing that a 
pastor does that is more significant or sacred. Whenever 
anyone deals intimately with the lives of people, he must 
realize that destiny is in his hands. Then, if ever, he is 
treading on holy ground. As one recent author said, 
speaking of those occasions when the pastor and another 
sit down to face one of life’s vital problems, ‘“Life may 
be changed forever in this hour. . . .” 8 
Baxter saw his church work from the viewpoint of 
individuals and of individual needs. This cannot be 
stressed too strongly and there has been a renewed em- 
phasis upon it, due to the rapid development of psy- 
chological understanding and the increased interest in 
pastoral counseling. R. H. Edwards has called it ‘‘person- 
mindedness.” He said, ‘“‘Unless we sense the supreme 
significance of persons in our world, until we get them 
into central focus, until they count above everything 
else with us, until we are, in a word, possessed by per- 
son-mindedness, we do not have the first prerequisite for 
the Christian ministry.” ® Carroll A. Wise criticizes the 
modern pastor and especially the seminaries which have 


7 Reformed Pastor, pp. 97, 152. 

8 From Edwards, A Person-minded Ministry, copyright, 1940, by The 
Cokesbury Press, p. 139. Used by permission of Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press. 

9 Ibid., p. 17. 
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trained him for the fact that his thinking is “book- 
centered, idea-centered, or program-centered, whereas 
it should be centered in personality.” *° He regrets the 
fact that the average minister’s time and energy is con- 
sumed with such superficial matters as church organiza- 
tion, church finances and activities, rather than with 
meeting the deep needs of human life, and also the fact 
that ministers are not trained to deal with the funda- 
mental material of the ministry which is human per- 
sonality, or to fulfill the chief function which is to be a 
servant of humanity. When a pastor studies the career 
of Richard Baxter he is convinced that the greatest 
privilege of the pastorate is to meet these needs, and 
it quickens with him a sense of responsibility to re- 
evaluate his own ministry and place the major emphasis 
where it ought to be. 

We have many advantages today that Baxter did not 
have. The development of psychological and social sci- 
ence has made available insights and an understanding 
of human nature that were not available to him. This 
has been very rapid and farreaching since the turn of 
the century and since the pioneer work of such men as 
William James and Sigmund Freud. Steady progress has 
been made in such fields as psychiatry, child and adoles- 
cent psychology, social case work, psychosomatic medi- 
cine and mental hygiene. In spite of the amazing insight 
which some of these men like Baxter acquired as a result 
of their practical experience, still the modern scientific 
study of human nature and the large number of people 
who have been giving themselves to the study have made 
available an understanding of certain aspects of hu- 
man experience that were not available to any previous 


10 Religion in Illness and Health, Harper & Brothers, 1942, p. 263. 
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generation. What Baxter would have done had he been 
born in the twentieth century and had access to modern 
psychological knowledge and techniques is an academic 
question. It seems to be a fair assumption, as widely as 
he had read in his own day and as interested as he was 
in human nature and in the problems of people that 
he would have not only familiarized himself with it but 
would have made good use of it. 

Here the modern pastor is presented with a great op- 
portunity. It has frequently been pointed out that he 
must not attempt to become an amateur psychiatrist or 
psychologist, yet not to gain some understanding of the 
new insight and approach to personality is to be unfair 
to his people and to weaken the total effectiveness of his 
ministry. On the other hand, Baxter gained his under- 
standing of human nature from firsthand, practical ex- 
perience with people. In this he is still a worthy exam- 
ple. For this there is no substitute. However complete 
a man’s training may be, however widely he may have 


read, or however familiar he may be with the various ~ 


theories, there is nothing that can take the place of 
firsthand practical experience. Baxter did not know psy- 
chology but he did know people, he knew them firsthand 
from meeting with them and facing their problems. 
While it is hoped that the modern pastor will be famil- 
iar with the findings of the scientists and that a few will 
go into them deeply for the benefit of others, still it is 
hoped that all will know people by personal experience 
and then will ponder and study this experience as much 
as they study books, until this area can be developed and 
reach the possibilities of which Baxter hoped and 
dreamed. 

The modern pastor has a further advantage in that he 
has others with whom he can cooperate, other fields and 
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professions with whom he can work for the benefit of 
his people. Baxter did not even have a physician in 
Kidderminster until he brought one in himself to 
lighten his own load and to prevent possible error. In 
contrast, today there are not only physicians, but psy- 
chiatrists and psychologists, social case workers and men- 
tal hygienists, child guidance experts, nurses, educators, 
visiting teachers, as well as various institutions and or- 
ganizations, such as child guidance clinics and welfare 
agencies, that are concerned with the personal needs of 
people. It is too large a subject to deal with here, but 
one of the most promising signs of the present time is 
the growing tendency toward co6peration among the 
various professions and groups that work with the indi- 
vidual. ‘There is still much to be done, for the majority 
of the clergy, and of the other professions as well, still 
work quite independently of one another and fail to 
utilize the possibilities that are available only through 
cooperation. ‘Those pastors whose work is most effective 
understand the nature and function of these other 
groups and are working with them. Any pastor who is. 
stirred by Baxter’s concern for his people will work to- 
ward such cooperation, for that is one of the most ef- 
fective ways he can serve his own generation, even as 
Baxter served his. 

Of course, many of Baxter’s methods and procedures 
are no longer applicable. Certainly no pastor would use 
public reproof as a policy of church discipline. Baxter 
himself admitted its apparent ineffectiveness. It is doubt- 
ful if any pastor in a modern community could assign a 
day an hour for an entire family to come for consulta- 
tion and to discuss their problems. Yet the concern for 
each family and for each individual is as much needed 
now as it was then. And this should not be overlooked— 
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Baxter had a plan, a plan which included all his people. 
A plan which worked in 1647 would not work in 1947; 
nevertheless, the modern pastor needs a plan, a plan 
adapted to his own day and his own community so that 
no area of need and no individual who needs guidance, 
comfort or care, are overlooked. 

One of the most significant changes in emphasis as a 
result of modern psychological studies has been the shift 
from advice to counsel, from talking to listening. Baxter, 
as did all the ministers of his day and many even yet, 
thought in terms of giving advice, of carrying the preach- 
ing function over into the personal interview. The 
newer emphasis is one of listening. This is done for 
several reasons. It is known now that for a minister to 
listen has a value in itself, for it permits a parishioner to 
drain off his emotion, to gain perspective and to see his 
own life and problem in a new light. The psychoanalysts 
especially have stressed the value this has for a personal- 
ity. One thing on which the different schools of psychol- 
ogy and psychiatry agree is that he who listens patiently 
and understandingly to someone who is under great 
strain or who is facing a serious problem or enduring a 
great sorrow may rest assured that he has already been of 
real service even if he does no more. This is what Russell 
Dicks has called.‘‘the ministry of listening” and he has 
done as much as anyone to clarify its meaning and to 
encourage its use. 

Furthermore, the emphasis is not so much in terms of 
giving advice or offering a solution as it is to offer guid- 
ance and counsel that will enable the person to find his 
own solution. Whereas, in Baxter’s day, the function of 
the pastor was to give advice, today, while at times ad- 
vice may be necessary, it is usually thought better to 
interpret, to offer suggestions, present possibilities, pro- 
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vide guidance, and to aid in the attainment of insight, 
courage and faith, so that the individual can make his 
own decision intelligently and maturely on the highest 
possible level. This is in no wise critical of Baxter; it is 
but to recognize that in this area we have developed a 
new and, we feel, more effective approach. Much prog- 
ress still needs to be made in the matter of methods and 
techniques. We cannot go back to the thought forms or 
methods of Baxter or of anyone else; we must find those 
that are appropriate and adequate for our own day. But 
the efforts of Baxter are an inspiration in the search. 
When he urged the pastors of his day to study “how” to 
carry on pastoral work as they did their sermons, it ap- 
plies just as well today. 

Baxter reveals another fact—that faithfulness of ef- 
fort is as important as accuracy of technique or knowl- 
edge. He was faithful to the task and he did help his 
people, in fact the atmosphere of the whole town was 
changed. ‘This is in no wise to minimize the importance 
of insight and knowledge nor the significance ef tech- 
nique. These are very important and we need constantly 
to keep attempting to improve and enlarge them, as we 
said above. But, even though our understanding is 
limited, we can still accomplish a great deal by faithful- 
ness of effort. All of our knowledge and ability are lim- 
ited, but we must be faithful in the use and application 
of what we have. 

Russell Dicks tells of a surgeon he invited to speak to 
a group of theological students on the subject, “What 
Not To Do in a Sickroom.” He listed a series of things 
a minister ought not to do if he is to avoid doing harm 
and if he is really to help the patient. Some time later 
he stopped Mr. Dicks in the hall and said that in his lec- 
ture to the students he had overlooked the most serious 
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mistake a minister could make and that was failing to 
call at all. 

In the “Clinical Material” section of the Pastoral 
Work Department of The Pastor, which Mr. Dicks edits, 
he evaluated the report of a pastoral call which had been 
badly mishandled. In his summary he said, ‘“This call, 
with its obvious success, ought to be an inspiration to the 
average minister who may be afraid of doing harm in 
such great human situations, for we see the success this 
pastor had in spite of the way he went about the job. 
When we realize how he bungled the call and still was 
helpful, we can take courage.” 

Many of Baxter’s theories and methods we know now 
were faulty, but he was faithful to the task; he did his 
best, as he understood it, and demonstrated what faith- 
fulness of effort can accomplish. 

Some of the attitudes which he carried into his work 
would bear direct emulation, for example, his emphasis 
on patience. Of all the qualities necessary for pastoral 
care none is more essential than patience. It has been 
said that as many men fail in pastoral work from a lack 
of patience as from any one thing. Such words as the 
following out of Baxter’s own experience should be in- 
cluded in the preparation of all theological students and 
should be a source of inspiration to all active pastors: 

‘““We must carry on our work with patience. We must 
bear with many abuses and injuries from those to whom 
we seek to do good. When we have studied for them, and 
prayed for them, and exhorted them as if they had been 
our children, we must expect that many of them will 
requite us with scorn and hatred and contempt... . 


11See Dicks, Pastoral Work and Personal Counseling, Macmillan, 
1944, p. 34. 
12“*The Pastor,” January, 1947, p. 8. 
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Now we must endure all this patiently, and we must 
unweariedly hold in doing good. . . . We have to deal 
with distracted men, who will fly in the face of their 
physician, but we must not, therefore, neglect their 
Cures: i 

One of the most disillusioning experiences in the min- 
istry is for the pastor, after great efforts, to feel that he 
has apparently failed or, as in the situations cited above, 
to have his efforts not appreciated. Even Jesus did not 
have one hundred percent success; many drifted away, 
others rejected his teaching, the rich young ruler turned 
away and in this instance the fact is recorded that Jesus 
sorrowed greatly for he loved him. Baxter spoke from 
his own experience when he spoke to other pastors of 
the need for patience. Nor does the modern psycholog- 
ical knowledge provide a panacea in this respect. While 
this knowledge and the techniques can provide great 
help, they are not going to insure complete success. 
Anyone who faces real problems must be willing to face 
discouragement and failure. Eric S$. Waterhouse, in his 
Psychology and Pastoral Work, refers to his own experli- 
ence in which he feels that he has been successful in 
about thirty percent of the cases he has treated; he has 
helped “‘more or less” in about fifty percent of the cases, 
while in twenty percent he has done nothing, appar- 
ently, to help. Others might list different percentages, 
but all would agree that patience is a primary essential. 

Baxter also stressed the fact that 1t was hard work. As 
was indicated in earlier chapters, he was often tired, 
worn out, discouraged in his attempts to serve his 
people. All great pastors have found it so. It is not the 
tiredness which comes as a result of physical labor. It is 


18 Reformed Pastor, p. 180. 
14 Cokesbury, 1940, p. 271. 
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far more difficult and exhausting. Ian Maclaren called it 
a “spiritual labour’ which he said was so intense and 
arduous that it made other things like study or writing 
seem light and easy. He pointed out further that when 
a pastor has spent a day meeting the various problems of 
people, if he has given his best he is worn out in both 
body and soul.* Washington Gladden called pastoral 
tasks the “most exhaustive part of the pastor’s work,” 
for the drafts made upon his nervous energy in such la- 
bors were greater than in any other area. Such efforts, 
Baxter felt, demanded a true spirit of sacrifice. In this 
he included money if the occasion demanded; he even 
went so far as to suggest to the pastors of his day that 
they hire an assistant out of their own salary rather than 
that the work should be neglected. He meant that they 
should always be sacrificial in the expenditure of time, 
energy and devotion. Cabot and Dicks, in their book on 
The Art of Ministering to the Sick, said, “The quality 
of the minister’s devotion 1s shown in what he sacrifices 
for the patient.” *° 

Baxter emphasizes both by his life and by his teaching 
a fact that is of the greatest significance, that is, that in 
all personal work nothing is more important than the 
personality and the faith of the pastor himself. His per- © 
sonality must be friendly, understanding and mature, 
with a reasonable degree of integration and insight into 
his own life and mastery of his own problems. The im- 
portance of this fact has become increasingly clear as a 
result of psychological developments. It is the personal 
relationship between the personality of the pastor and 
of the person with whom he is dealing that is more im- 


15 See Ian Maclaren, Cure of Souls, 1896, p. 225. 
16 Cabot and Dicks, The Art of Ministering to the Sick, Macmillan, 
1946, p. 11. 
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portant than anything else. Anton Boisen says, ‘““The fact 
is psychotherapy is far less dependent upon techniques 
than it is upon the personal relationship between physi- 
cian and patient.” 1” The same is true of the ministry, 
as we feel sure Mr. Boisen would agree. Carroll Wise 
says, “Of course, the problem is deeper than methods. 
The clergyman must have a living faith to express 
through his methods.” ** Russell Dicks speaks of how, 
aside from anything the minister may say or do, his 
“own faith and quietness of spirit give strength.” '° 
Many other quotations could be included that would 
emphasize the thought that the most significant thing 
in the pastoral ministry is the pastor himself. In study- 
ing the career of Richard Baxter and his relationship to 
his people, one has the feeling that Baxter himself, not 
his preaching or his methods, was one of the greatest 
contributions which he made to the people of Kidder- 
minster. 


17 Boisen, Explanation of the Inner World, p. 240. 

18 Wise, Religion in Illness and Health, copyright, 1942, by Harper & 
Brothers, p. 262. 

19 Dicks, Pastoral Work and Personal Counseling, p. 41. 
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BAXTER AND THE MODERN 
PASTOR (2) 


Without the aggressive, enthusiastic conviction 
on the part of both leader and people that they 
have the keys to that which is supremely worth 
while in life the church cannot be a going con- 
secrn. 

ANTON BOIsEN 


| aaa BAXTER was motivated and sustained by the ~ 
conviction that his work was supremely worth while 
and he transmitted this conviction to his people. This. 
was centered in his evangelistic passion. As we have fre- 
quently noted throughout the pages of this book he 
entered the ministry because of ‘a thirsty desire of 
men’s conversion and salvation.” This never left him 
and it permeated all his work. This is an area which is 
recognized as one of great need but about which there 
is much confusion and uncertainty. Many studies of 
conversion have been made since the time of Baxter. 
This has been especially true since the appearance of the 
psychology of religion and the pioneer work of such 
men as Hall, Starbuck and Coe. Often these studies 
made an exaggerated emphasis on extreme expressions, 
such as those of Augustine or Bunyan, or “twice-born” 
men who had had a very emotional and dramatic experi- 
ence. With the development of the religious education 
movement attention was shifted from such a dramatic 
crisis experience to the more gradual and natural ex- 
pression of “Christian Nurture.” The classic definition — 


1 Exploration of the Inner World. 
95 
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of conversion, and the one most widely quoted was the 
statement of William James in his Varieties of Religious 
Experience in which he referred to conversion as that 
“process gradual or sudden, by which a self hitherto di- 
vided, and consciously wrong, inferior and unhappy, 
becomes unified and consciously right, superior and 
happy, in consequence of its firmer hold upon religious 
realities.” ? 

The influence of such thought as that implied in 
James’ famous statement introduced a new element into 
the concept of conversion and salvation. It had always 
been there in part; now it received a major emphasis. 
Professor Charles Holman, a pioneer in the pastoral 
counseling movement, points out the fact that a shift 
has been taking place in men’s thinking. Formerly the 
pastor’s work was done in a framework created by a 
doctrinal system which was supported by certain Scrip- 
tural passages and which made the pastor’s chief func- 
tion to save a corrupt human nature from the depravity 
that was inherited by all of Adam’s descendants. This, to 
a large extent, was true of the work of Baxter. Holman 
further points out how the historical study of the Bible 
and the psychological and social sciences have, in his 
term, “greatly enriched” the concept of salvation. ‘That 
is to say, the term salvation has more application to this 
present life than it did in a former day. To quote him 
exactly: 

“The minister who has been affected by ideas current 
in the field of the social sciences no longer interprets 
salvation merely as a post-mortem rescue from punish- 
ment for sin, but as release here and now from those 
forces within and without the individual that frustrate 


2 James, Varieties of Religious Experience, p. 189. Used by permission 
of Longmans, Green & Co., Inc. 
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and defeat him, and his achievement of personal self 
realization and fulfillment.” ° 

This does not mean that the modern pastor is not con- 
cerned about the future life or that Baxter was not 
concerned about this earthly life. It merely means that 
another emphasis was introduced into the thinking of 
many, that salvation applies to the tensions and conflicts 
of this life as well. Mr. Holman believes that religion 
has the power to help to heal these tragic conflicts that 
take place within the soul: 

“It presents a cause so fascinating and compelling, a 
leader and Savior so inspiring, resources of motivation 
so dynamic, that the forces of one’s personality rally 
about that cause and leader and the better self is en- 
abled to break through and take control. Whether this 
process of personality unification on high levels be grad- 
ual or sudden, it is the responsibility of the pastor as 
counselor to promote it. Religion has power to heal this 
sore division in the hearts of men who are in tragic con- 
flict with themselves.” ¢ i 

Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick has pointed out that Jesus 
saved men from real and present evils: anxiety, sin, 
doubt, fear, aimlessness. These are the things, he 
pointed out, that destroy life. “The heart of salvation,” 
he said, “is victorious power,” by which he meant the 
power to overcome and live victoriously.® In a sermon 
entitled ‘““The Essential Elements in a Vital Christian 
Experience,” he spoke of salvation as one of man’s great- 
est needs and defined it as “. . . forgiveness, a second 


8 Holman, The Church at Work in the Modern World, edited by 
Bower, University of Chicago Press, 1935, p. 141. 

4 Ibid., p. 153. 

5 Fosdick, The Meaning of Faith, copyright, 1917, by Association 
Press, p. 277. 
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chance, reinforcement, power, the voice of a friend out 
of the fog where all direction has been lost, saying, I am 
here, and, You can! Across the ages Christ has meant 
that to men—a great need met by a great salvation.” ° 

Walter Marshall Horton gave considerable attention 
to this in his thought-provoking volume A Psychological 
Approach to Theology. He said that “personal salva- 
tion” was the one crucial problem of life and it might be 
expressed in these terms, ‘How can we make the most 
of ourselves and the most of our opportunities? How can 
we victoriously face life’s crises, and life’s drab routine, 
and all the varying contingencies with which our path 
is beset? How can we learn to ‘carry on,’ not with half 
the courage and wisdom and humor, and generosity and 
hopefulness of which we are capable, but with all of it? 
How can we lift our eyes above listlessness and fearful- 
ness and ingrowing selfishness and keep them at that 
higher level?’’ Salvation is thus seen from a very prac- 
tical point of view. In his words he said, “from a truly 
psychological and truly Christian point of view ‘salva- 
tion’ means fullness of life.’ Likewise he felt there must 
be a practical solution. He felt that a knowledge of psy- 
chology has much to offer in answer to the age-old ques- 
tion, ‘““What must I do to be saved?” To quote him 
again: 

“Yet I know of nothing which is more likely to give a 
new glow and a new touch of reality to religion in our 
generation than the effort ...to employ the new 
knowledge of human nature in such a way as to bring 
it directly home to the specific problems of individual 
self realization. . . . It is just at this point, in its bear- 


6 From Fosdick, Living Under Tension, copyright, 1941, by Harper & 
Brothers, p. 187. 
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ing upon the Christian way of salvation, that the psy- 
chological approach to theology may be expected, in the 
long run to make its greatest contribution.” 7 

This may seem to have wandered a long way from 
Richard Baxter, but there is a significant relationship. 
While such statements as these we have just quoted have 
been rather widely accepted and the importance of 
evangelism has been increasingly stressed in recent years, 
yet, in terms of the practical application of such con-_ 
cepts, much remains to be done. Even though we can- 
not take over either Baxter’s theology or his methods, we 
can be inspired by the magnitude and faithfulness of his 
efforts. A reading of the story of his career gives the im- 
pression of the necessity of re-thinking the whole subject 
in order that we may meet the needs of our day as he 
met the needs of his. 

The need today is just as great as it was in Baxter's 
day. Less than half the people in the average community 
have any church affiliation and a large proportion of 
those who do are indifferent, or inactive, rightful sub- 
jects of evangelism. In spite of all our religious educa- 
tion, worship and other emphases in the church, there 
are thousands who come to maturity unawakened and 
unchallenged. Most of Baxter’s success came from his 
personal work. Whatever method we use, we must avoid 
the danger of becoming shallow and being mainly con- 
cerned about adding names to the church roll rather 
than with the deeper issues of life. Anton Boisen points 
out that the average liberal minister is called upon to 
face all sorts of problems, such as economic distress, child 
guidance, marital difficulties, but only rarely is he called 


7Horton, A Psychological Approach to Theology, copyright, 1931, 
Harper & Brothers, pp. 70, 117, 127. 
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upon by someone who wishes to consult him about the 
ultimate loyalties or commitments of life. 

Mr. Boisen has written rather pointedly on this mat- 
ter. “The essential thing in any effective evangelistic 
work is the ringing summons to individual men and 
women to come to terms with their ultimate loyalties.” 8 
In his most recent volume, he said, “One of the great 
needs today is the working out of a new type of evange- 
lism, one which will combine the ringing summons of 
the old message with the careful and often intensive 
consideration of the individual problems of those who 
respond to the summons. . . .’” He goes on to say that 
an equally great need is that of developing a group of 
workers who combine religious understanding with suf- 
ficient psychological understanding to be able to work 
most effectively “with the individual in whom the better 
self is struggling to gain possession.” ® 

He pointed out that this new evangelism must be 
based on our growing knowledge of human nature; it 
must not resort to techniques that are artificial or create 
the abnormal and it must recognize that the task is only 
begun when the individual is awakened. ‘It should, 
however, be recognized that the awakening is only the 
beginning of a process and that many such persons will 
be in need of close personal attention until they get 
themselves in hand. The failure to recognize this fact 
was one of the weaknesses of the older evangelism. The 
evangelism of the future must aim to awaken men to the 
need of facing their personal problems while yet there 
is time and of going to those who are competent to give 
them help. Its effectiveness will depend on the develop- 


8 Boisen, Exploration of the Inner World, p. 117 
® Boisen, Problems in Religion and Life, copyright, 1941, by Abing- 
don-Cokesbury Press, p. 117. 
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ment of a group of workers who have explored the inner 
world through its entire range, from the depths of the 
infernal regions to religious experience at its best.” *° 
It is one of the great needs of the church today. 

Another area in which a study of the work of Baxter 
makes us re-evaluate our own work is 1n the field of reli- 
gious education. Baxter’s pastoral work was designed not 
only to convert the unconverted but, to instruct, enrich 
and enlarge the lives of those already in the church. 
Baxter said that he discovered that many of his people 
were “woefully lacking in foundations.’’ He was sur- 
prised to find that this was true even among those who | 
had heard him preach for eight or ten years in spite of 
the fact that he spoke as plainly and effectively as he 
could. Consequently Baxter inaugurated his program of 
personal instruction and catechism so that everyone in 
his parish should be informed and grounded in the es- 
sentials of the faith. There is no question but that the 
average pastor in almost any community would find the 
same situation true today. The “religious illiteracy” that 
is characteristic of wide areas of protestantism is a cause 
for serious alarm for all who are concerned about the 
church. It also is a cause for serious thought for all who 
are interested in individual work such as pastoral coun- 
seling and pastoral care. It is not enough merely to be 
interested in counseling personal problems when they 
arise, in being able to bring guidance and comfort to 
help people over the difficult spots of life—it is just as 
important to be able to provide foundations so that 
when these moments come the individual will have the 
necessary background, the information, the resources, 
the power of faith to see them through. It is not enough 


10 Ibid., p. 146. 
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to wait until the emergency arises, the hour of tension, 
illness, difficulty or sorrow, for whether or not a person 1s 
able to rise above these situations may depend on the 
training that has gone before. G. Canby Robinson, in a 
survey at Johns Hopkins hospital, attempted to deter- 
mine how many patients could be benefited by a reli- 
gious ministry codperating with a physician. It was his 
conclusion that only a few received much benefit and 
the reason which he suggested was that the majority did 
not have religious background sufficient to make such a 
ministry effective." 

It should also be stressed, and it cannot be stressed too 
strongly, that religious instruction properly guided and 
motivated can be one of the most vital preventive agen- 
cies in human experience. By that is meant that many of 
the personality difficulties, many of the frictions, ten- 
sions, doubts and perplexities that harass so many people 
need never arise where religious foundations have been 
established by sound religious instruction. Just as medi- 
cine has been stressing preventive medicine and psy- 
chiatry has been stressing mental hygiene so the church 
should recognize its preventive function. Here is reli- 
gious education’s great opportunity, not merely to pre- 
vent but to build and develop personality that is tri- 
umphant and victorious. 

While we would not use Baxter’s method of catechiz- 
ing each person, again we must recognize that he had a 
program that reached every individual, that each one 
received instruction and was given an opportunity to ask 
questions, to clarify his understanding, to resolve his 
doubts. Baxter carried it further by putting literature 
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in their hands, providing books to read—if there was 
anyone in Baxter’s parish who did not know the funda- 
mentals of the Christian faith it was not Baxter’s fault. 
The same cannot be said of most of us. While religious 
education has made some marvelous advances in recent 
years, and for these we are grateful, yet it still leaves 
much to be done. The chief difficulty seems to be that 
the ideas and theories of the leaders of the movement 
have not gone down into the parish churches and have 
not become vital in the lives of people in the way that 
Baxter made his theories become alive in Kidder- 
minster. Seward Hiltner said, ‘““There is a wide gap 
between the teaching of the best Christian religious edu- 
cators and the actual religious educational practices of 
most churches.” * Even a casual observer of the situa- 
tion in the average church would have to agree. The 
reasons are many and are commonly pointed out. This is 
not a discussion of religious education or of its principles 
or methods. Neither is it intended as a criticism of the 
church. Many church schools are doing a great piece of 
work. It is an attempt to point out a need and a great 
opportunity. Everyone interested in pastoral counseling 
and pastoral care should consider the relationships of 
religious education and instruction to personal work. 
Just as the person who is interested in personal prob- 
lems must be interested in education because it can aid 
in their solution or prevention, so the person who is 
interested in personal problems must be concerned 
about social issues for the bearing which they have on 
the lives of individuals. Baxter, as we have seen, was 
concerned about the moral and social issues of his day. 
Had he had the privilege of reading the books of Walter 
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Rauschenbusch, Graham Taylor or Washington Glad- 
den he would, no doubt, have been another exponent of 
the social gospel. Many of the men who have been most 
active for a social application of the gospel gained their 
interest as a result of working with individuals and they 
discovered that the social surroundings were creating 
problems faster than they could solve them; these con- 
ditions were destroying life faster than they could build 
life. ‘The environment and the culture in which a per- 
son lives is very definitely a major factor in the forma- 
tion of his personality and character. Many of life’s 
tragedies; frustrations, many of the forces which warp 
and twist personality can be traced directly to modern 
society and the evils that exist in it. The person who is 
interested in the welfare of individuals cannot overlook 
such factors and cannot fail to use his influence for the 
betterment of social conditions if he is to be true to the 
individuals he wants to serve. In fact, the personal ap- 
proach is the final criterion for judging all social move- 
ments and programs. The test by which any program 
must be measured is ‘‘what does it do for people?” There 
will always be the need for pastoral work no matter how 
improved the society. 

Baxter also reveals the fact that a true pastor must be 
concerned about the church and all of its program. 
Worship and fellowship as well as religious education 
are of great significance, again because of the contribu- 
tion which they make to people. Baxter was concerned 
about the church in its larger aspects because he saw 
that only a strong church could adequately meet the 
needs of individuals. We too need to be concerned about 
such matters as church unity and the ecumenical church 
for the same reason. He stressed the value of a long pas- 
torate and a small church because then the pastor was 
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able to know his people and had sufficient time to give 
them individual attention. He said in The Reformed 
Pastor that a pastor’s “flock” as he termed it, should be 
no larger than he was capable of overseeing, a thought 
we would do well to consider in a day when we are ob- 
sessed with size and numbers. As we pointed out in an 
earlier chapter, he saw the close relationship of preach- 
ing and pastoral work. The two go together, each sup- 
plements and strengthens the other, both are for the 
benefit and enrichment of the lives of the people. 
While Baxter utilized and saw the importance of all 
these things his chief success and his major emphasis 
was on pastoral work. He saw that such work demanded 
the greatest skill and the highest qualifications of any 
work that a minister was called upon to do. When he 
said, ““What skill is necessary to deal in private with one 
poor ignorant soul for his conversion,’ he may not have 
been expressing it in just the way it might be expressed 
today but he was stating a truth that applies today, for 
to deal “in private” with one soul for any cause demands 
the greatest of skill. Hence he urged the pastors, ‘“Take 
heed to yourselves, that you be not destitute of the 
qualifications necessary for your work. ...O what 
qualifications are necessary for a man who hath such a 
charge upon him as we have!”’ 18 Again he said, “Do not 
reason and conscience tell you, that if you dare venture 
on so high a work as this, you should spare no pains to 
be qualified for the performance of it?” ** This applies 
as much today as it did then. It lays a great responsibility 
on the Theological Schools. They must prepare men 
who are qualified to deal with people, men who under- 


18 Reformed Pastor, p. 109. 
14 Jbid., p. 113. 
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stand human nature and can meet its needs. Unless they 
can do this the other emphases have comparatively little 
value. 

We still need Baxter’s challenge and at times his 
criticism. Russell Dicks regrets the fact that the modern 
pastor during the last fifty years has become more and 
more interested in ideas and less and less interested in 
people. Mr. Dicks went so far as to say, “It is safe to say 
that eighty-five to ninety per cent of the clergy today 
are doing little effective pastoral work or personal coun- 
seling of any kind.” +° This may seem like an exaggera- 
tion and although some may disagree with his percent- 
ages we cannot evade the truth or the implications of his 
statement that it is a basic need. Perhaps we need an- 
other Baxter to awaken us to our responsibility and to 
our neglect. In some respects he still points to the future. 
He felt that the time should come when it would be as 
natural for people to come to the minister for counsel 
as it was to come for a sermon. He felt that every pastor 
should be concerned for each individual in his flock and 
take special pains to qualify himself to serve in this 
capacity. This is still in the future but it still needs to 
be done. 

One of the greatest needs if pastoral work is to assume 
its rightful place is firsthand knowledge of human na- 
ture. Baxter secured this by an extensive dealing with 
people and by a lifelong study of the matter. He had 
delved more deeply into the problems and complexities 
of human nature than had the psychologists or physi- 
cians of his day. The tragedy is that the church, with 
such a start, has relinquished the leadership in this field 
to other professions. The minister should know more 
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about human nature than anyone else. He deals with all 
walks of life, with all ages, with all of life’s experiences. 
He sees people in great joy and great pain, he shares 
their successes and their tragedies, their hopes and their 
sorrows. He has access to their homes and to their places 
of business at all times and is also with them in the 
crisis moments of life. If anyone has an opportunity to 
study life firsthand it is a pastor. It is not enough for 
the pastor to take over the findings of the psychiatrists 
and psychologists, as valuable as this information may 
be. Studies must be made by pastors, original and thor- 
ough studies based on case records and actual experi- 
ence, such studies must be evaluated and compared un- 
til there is developed a body of knowledge that is com- 
mensurate with the need and the significance of the task. 
Such studies should not only include the perversities 
and the abnormal expressions of personality; they must 
also include the normal and everyday expressions and 
especially the triumphant and wholesome expressions of 
personality and the conditions which make such lives 
possible. 

Baxter's book The Reformed Pastor met a great need. 
It was both challenging and practical but, while we have 
termed it as one of the classics, it could not be used as a 
text-book for a course in pastoral counseling today, and 
if one were to advise a young pastor to read five or ten 
books on pastoral work he would hardly include it in 
the list. Such books must meet the particular needs and 
problems of their own day. More books are needed on 
pastoral care; that is, more good books. There has ap- 
peared a rather extensive literature on the subject, as 
will be indicated in the bibliography at the close of this 
volume, but books that stand out, that grow out of ex- 
tensive personal experience, deep study and research, are 
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rather rare. The movement for pastoral counseling and 
care is in need of such studies. 

One of the greatest values in studying the career of 
such a man as Baxter is the feeling one has that what he 
did others can do. Orme pointed out in 1830 that Baxter 
did not have talents superior to others, he simply used 
what he had to best advantage. “Yet was there nothing 
in Baxter,” he said, ‘but what the grace and power of 
God can do for others.” ‘To the modern pastor who feels 
he does not have time to do such work we would point 
out the fact again that Baxter was involved in many 
other things also, and still found time to write 168 
volumes and all this in spite of constant ill health. As 
Orme said, “yet he seemed to accomplish all with a con- 
siderable degree of ease and comfort to himself. He 
never seems to have been bustled but he was always 
busy, and thus he found time for all he had to do, while 
he employed that time in the most profitable manner.” 
So Orme concluded that what he did for Kidderminster 
others could do for their communities if they had the 
same concern and the same devotion. “We have only to 
find an increase of such ministers in the church of 
Christ, and who will employ the same kind of means, 
in order to the accomplishment, in any place, of effects 
that will not shrink from a comparison with Kidder- 
minster itself in all its glory.” 16 

Finally, such a personality as Richard Baxter reveals 
the possibilities of the human soul. He was not perfect, 
he was well aware of his own faults, he was at times 
troubled by doubts and fears, he was often tired and 
discouraged, but he used his talents, he developed his 
own abilities, he increased his faith and courage, he 
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was true to his high calling, and his life is an inspiration 
to all who share in the great tradition of the Christian 
pastor. “Great men need not that we praise them the 
need is ours that we know them.” May the knowledge > 
of the life of such a man as Richard Baxter remind us 
of the possibilities within our own souls and of the great 
challenge of the pastoral ministry and send us back to 
our tasks with fresh courage, renewed devotion and with 
new hope. 
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duction by J. M. Lloyd-Thomas, Everyman’s Library, 
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Baxter's Life and Times, by Edmund Calamy, printed for 
John Lawrence, London, 1713 
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own writings, American Tract Society 

A Life of The Reverend Richard Baxter, by Frederick J. 
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Wilson, 1829, published by the American Tract Society 

The Saints Everlasting Rest (1650), abridged by Benjamin 
Fawcett, 1758, published by American Tract Society 

A Gall to the Unconverted (1657), American Tract Society 

The Dying Thoughts of The Reverend Richard Baxter, 
abridged by Benjamin Fawcett, American ‘Tract Society 

The Poetical Fragments of Richard Baxter, William Picker- 
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English Puritanism and Its Leaders, Tulloch, William Black- 
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Seventeenth Century Men of Latitude, George, Scribner, 
1908 

A Fitstory of Christian Preaching, Pattison, American Bap- 
tist Publication Society, 1909 

A History of Preaching, Dargan, Hodder and Stoughton, 
1912, Vol. I, Published by Doubleday and Co. 

Princes of the Christian Pulpit and Pastorate, Howard, 
Cokesbury, 1928, Second Series, Published by Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press 


BIBLIOGRAPHY ON 
PASTORAL WORK 


WHILE we have meant to make the following list quite 
complete it in no sense is meant to be exhaustive. The books 
included are only those that refer specifically to pastoral 
work or closely related subjects. A few of the most pertinent 
books from such related fields as the psychology of religion 
are included as are some of the older books on pastoral 
theology. ‘These older books, in a sense, have proved their 
worth, they have a flavor and spirit that should not be 
lost and at times make practical suggestions of real value. 
The books in such a list as this vary greatly in value. Some 
of them are definitely dated. Many of them duplicate each 
other. There are a few that stand out and make a unique 
contribution. These should be familiar to all who are con- 
cerned with the pastoral ministry. 

Including such a list is in no wise intended to BE: 
that this is the only reading one should do if he is to prepare 
for a pastoral ministry. If one wishes to go into the subject 
thoroughly he should do as much, or more, reading in the 
related fields of psychology, psychiatry, mental hygiene, and 
social case work as he does in the field of pastoral work 
alone. Very often books in these areas will be found to be 
as helpful and as inspirational as those prepared especially 
for the ministry. Such books as de Schweinitz, The Art of. 
Helping People Out of Trouble, written by a social worker, 
is recognized as a classic. Rogers, Counseling and Psycho- 
therapy, and Garrett’s, Interviewing: Its Principles and 
Methods, should be consulted by all who do counseling. ‘The 
better books on child and adolescent psychology like 
Thom’s, Everyday Problems of the Everyday Child, or his 
Normal Youth and Its Everyday Problems should all be con- 
sidered. One should keep abreast of the rapidly growing 
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literature on the home and the family. Such reading should 
be done with discrimination for the publications in this 
field are extensive and the value varies greatly. The psy- 
chology of Freud, Jung and Adler, and other successful 
workers with personality such as Kunkel and Horney should 
be investigated and at times from their own writings instead 
of from summaries in other volumes which tell about them. 
This is especially true of such popular volumes as Adler’s 
Understanding Human Nature, or Jung’s Modern Man in 
Search of a Soul. While the pastor need not and should not 
attempt to go deeply into such fields as psychosomatic medi- 
cine yet the findings of a general survey such as Dunbar’s 
Emotions and Bodily Changes should be helpful and reveal- 
ing. Studies in mental hygiene have a very close relationship 
to the work of the pastor. Bassett’s Mental Hygiene in the 
Community and Groves and Blanchard Introduction to 
Mental Hygiene both include valuable chapters on Religion 
and the Ministry. The list is endless. Space does not permit 
including a bibliography of all of these areas. Such bibliog- 
raphies may be secured by writing the National Committee 
for Mental Hygiene, 1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
Perhaps this is sufficient to give an indication of the extent 
and possibilities of the field. 

Including such a list as the following in no sense implies 
that one should read all of these books, or that reading 
alone will make a man a good pastor. It is better to read a 
few good books and master them than to read a lot of 
mediocre books which largely duplicate each other. One 
should always supplement his reading with experience, case 
studies, record writing, a definite effort to evaluate and 
study his own methods, his failures and successes. It is very 
helpful to know the thoughts, theories and experiences of 
others. It inspires us to new efforts, it clarifies our observa- 
tion, it suggests new methods and procedures but in the 
last analysis it is what one does when face to face with 
people that counts. Richard Baxter became a great pastor 
not because of the theories that he held but because of his 
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consecration and devotion in serving people. ‘To the extent 
that the following books can do that they are helpful: 


Adams, The Pastoral Ministry, Cokesbury, 1932 

Balmforth, Hudson, Dewar & Sora, An Introduction to 
Pastoral Theology, Macmillan, 1937. Presents the Anglo- 
Catholic approach to pastoral work. 

Blackwood, Pastoral Work, Westminster, 1945 

Blanton and Peale, Faith Is the Answer, Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury, 1944. A combined work by a pastor and a psy- 
chiatrist. 

Boisen, The Exploration of the Inner World, Willett, Clark, 
1936. Draws much on the author’s own unusual experi- 
ence. Dr. Boisen is the father of clinical training for min- 
isterial students. 

Boisen, Problems in Religion and Life, Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury, 1941. A series of charts for the evaluation of church, 
community and pastoral work. 

Bonnell, Pastoral Psychiatry, Harper, 1938 

Bonnell, Psychology for Pastor and People, Harper, 1948 

Bower (Editor), The Church at Work in the Modern World, 
University of Chicago, 1935. Chapters written by profes- 
sors at University of Chicago. Note chapter by Holman, 
“The Church’s Work with Individuals.” 

Brown, Religion and Health, Crowell, 1910 

Burkhart, Guiding Individual Growth, Abingdon, 1935. 
Written from the viewpoint of counseling in a Religious 
Education program. | 

Burkhart, The Church and the Returning Soldier, Harper, 
1946 

Calkins, How Jesus Dealt with Men, Abingdon-Cokesbury, 
1942. A series of studies of how Jesus dealt with certain 
personalities and an attempt to relate this to modern 
needs. Homiletic in nature. 

Cameron, The Clinic of a Cleric, Long & Smith, 1931.> 
Homiletic in nature. | 

Coe, Psychology of Religion, University of Chicago Press, 
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1916. One of the standards of the many books on the psy- 
chology of religion. 

Coe, The Spiritual Life, Eaton & Mains, 1900 

Conklin, The Psychology of Religious Adjustment, Macmil- 
lan, 1929 

Cabot & Dicks, The Art of Ministering to the Sick, Macmil- 
lan, 1936. A classic. Indispensable to one who would 
minister to the sick. 

Dicks, Meditations for the Sick, Willett, Clark, 1937 

Dicks, When You Call on the Sick, Harper, 1938. Written 
for use of laymen, has much that is applicable to the 
ministry. 

Dicks, And Ye Visited Me, Harper, 1939. A book of case 
studies of pastoral work. An area and an approach that 
has been sadly neglected in such books as these. 

Dicks, Who Is My Patient?, Macmillan, 1941. Written for 
the use of nurses; it has much material that is helpful to 
the pastor. 

Dicks, Pastoral Work and Personal Counseling, Macmillan, 
1944. What the title implies; relates counseling to all 
pastoral work. 

Dicks, Thy Health Shall Spring Forth, Macmillan, 1945. A 
book of inspirational readings and prayers. 

Dicks, Comfort Ye My People, Macmillan, 1947. A source 
book of devotional material for pastoral work. 

Edwards, A Person-Minded Ministry, Cokesbury, 1940 

Elliott and Elliott, Solving Personal Problems, Macmillan, 
1944. Valuable. 

Fosdick, On Being a Real Person, Harper, 1943. Not a book 
on counseling methods but one that grew out of a wide, 
extensive and highly successful ministry. It gives the 
philosophy or the type of personality that the pastor is 
trying to create. Valuable. 

Gladden, The Christian Pastor, Scribner, 1899. One of the 
older books but it still has much to offer. 

Groves, Christianity and the Family, Macmillan, 1942. Con- 
tains a section on the pastor and marriage counseling by 
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one who has made a life study of the home and mental 
hygiene. His other books could also be consulted. 

Hadfield, Psychology and Morals, McBride, 1936. A study 
by an eminent psychotherapist. 

Hiltner, Religion and Health, Macmillan, 1943. A general 
survey of the field of religion and health by the head of 
this department of the Federal Council of Churches. 

Hocking, Human Nature and Iis Remaking, Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1918. A scholarly presentation; deep but valu- 
able. 

Hollington, Psychology Serving Religion, Abingdon, 1938 

Holman, The Cure of Souls, University of Chicago, 1932. 
A standard work. 

Holman, Getting Down to Cases, Macmillan, 1942 

Horton, A Psychological Approach to Theology, Harper, 
1951 

James, Varieties of Religious Experience, Longmans, 1902. 
A classic in the study of religious experience. 

Jefferson, The Minister as Shepherd, Crowell, 1912. A great 
pastor expresses his philosophy of pastoral work. 

Johnson, Psychology of Religion, Abingdon-Cokesbury, 
1945. One of the most recent of the psychologies of reli- 
gion by one who is also interested in counseling. 

Kemp, Physicians of the Soul, Macmillan, 1947. An his- 
torical survey of pastoral counseling and care. 

Kunkel, In Search of Maturity, Scribner, 1943. “An inquiry 
into psychology, religion and self-education,” by a noted 
psychiatrist. 

Halliday, Psychology and Religious Experience, Richard R. 
Smith, 1930 

Lichliter, The Healing of Souls, Abingdon, 1931 

Liebman, Peace of Mind, Simon & Schuster, 1946. A rabbi 
presents his hope of a closer codperation between the 
forces of religion and psychology. 

May, Art of Counseling, Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1931 

May, Springs of Creative Living, Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1940 
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Mackenzie, Souls in the Making, Macmillan, 1929 

McKenzie, Psychology, Psychotherapy and Evangelism, Mac- 
millan, 1940 _ 

Miller, The New Psychology and the Preacher, Boni, 1924 

Northridge, Health for Mind and Spirit, Abingdon, 1938 

Oliver, Psychiatry and Mental Health, Scribner, 1932. Writ- 
ten by one trained as a Episcopalian rector but who be- 
came a psychiatrist. 

Quayle, The Pastor-Preacher, Jennings and Graham, 1910 

Schindler, The Pastor as Personal Counselor, Muhlenberg, 
1942 

Seabury, How Jesus Heals Our Minds Today, Little, Brown, 
1940. A consulting psychologist gives his evaluation of 
the teachings of Jesus and their application to modern 
life. 

Shoemaker, How You Can Help Other People, Dutton, 1946 

Simpson, Pastoral Care of Nervous People, Morehouse- 
Gorham, 1943 

Stolz, The Psychology of Religious Living, 1937 

Stolz, Pastoral Psychology, Abingdon-Cokesbury (Revised), 
1940. One of the early works dealing with the applica- 
tion of psychological principles to pastoral work. 

Stolz, Making the Most of the Rest of Life, Abingdon- 
Cokesbury, 1941 

Stolz, The Church and Psychotherapy, Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury, 1943 é 

Waterhouse, Psychology and Pastoral Work, Cokesbury, 
1940 

Watson (Ian Maclaren), The Cure of Souls, Dodd Mead & 
Co., 1896. One of the classics; obviously dated, but of 
real interest. 

Weatherhead, Psychology in Service of the Soul, Epworth 
Press, 1929. A pioneer book in the field. 

Weatherhead, The Mastery of Sex Through Psychology and 
Religion, Macmillan, 1932 

Weatherhead, Psychology and Life, Abingdon, 1935 
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Wieman and Wieman, A Normative Psychology of Religion, 
Crowell, 1935. A book on the psychology of religion but 
contains much material on counseling. 

Wise, Religion in Illness and Health, Harper, 1942. An 
excellent study of the relationship of religion to illness 
and health. Not merely a book of practical helps but gives 
a foundation and background for this work. 

Worcester, McComb and Coriat, Religion and Medicine, 
Moffatt, Yard & Co., 1908. Based on the authors’ experi- 
ence in the Emmanuel Movement. 

Worcester and McComb, Body, Mind and Spirit, Marshall 
Jones, 1932. A later study growing out of the same move- 
ment. 

Zahniser, The Soul Doctor, Round Table, 1938. An attempt 
to present the field of pastoral counseling in the form of 
a novel. 


Pamphlets : 

There is also much good pamphlet material and pertinent 
reprints of articles, etc., that can be secured from the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches of Christ in America, 297 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y., and also from the National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene, 1790 Broadway, at 58th St., 
New York. 


Journals 

“The Pastor,” published monthly in Nashville, Tennes- 
see contains a Pastoral Work department edited by 
Russell Dicks. ‘This includes a Clinical Material Section 
that is not available in any other journal. 810 Broadway, 
Nashville 2, ‘Tenn. 

“Mental Hygiene Quarterly,” published in New York, 
1790 Broadway, at 58th Street. 
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